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Housing and the Economic Crisis 
in Great Britain 
by 


Marian BowLEy, Ph.D. (Econ.) 


Proposals made in wartime for solving immediate post-war 
housing problems in various countries have been examined in 
‘earlier issues of the Review.1 As it may be interesting to study 
how far such proposals have been carried into effect, and with 
what success, the Office welcomes the opportunity to publish the 
following review of the situation in Great Britain, by the author 
of the previous article on that country. In her earlier article, 
Miss Bowley described these problems as seen about four years 
ago, and the measures proposed for dealing with them ; she also 
discussed questions of longer-term policy. In the following 
pages, the attempts actually made to solve the immediate problem 
of post-war shortage are discussed in relation to the condition of 
overemployment and the unfavourable balance of payments of 
Great Britain. This leads to a brief consideration of future 
policy, since, as the discussion demonstrates, the prospects of 
any housing policy in Great Britain are conditioned in no small 
measure by the general economic difficulties confronting the 
country.” 


1 International Labour Review, Vol. XLIX, No. 6, June 1944, pp. 608- 
629 : “ Workers’ Housing in Puerto Rico ” , by Jacob CRANE ; Vol. L, No. 3, 
September 1944, » PP. 300-315 : “ Swedish Housing Policy in Wartime “. by 
Alf Jonansson ; No. 5, November 1944, pp. 603-625 : “ Housing Problems 
in Great Britain ” , by Marian Bow Ley ; ; Vol. LII, No. 1, July 1945, pp. 1-28: 
“ Housing in the United States: Problems and Policy ”, ’ Entherine 
BaveER ; Vol. LV, Nos. 3-4, March-April 1947, pp. 227-246: "« The Housing 
Problem in France ”, by Alfred Sauvy. 


2 For a general study of the relation between housing arg fae employ- 


ment, see INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE, Studies and ports, New 


Series, No. 8: Housing and Employment (Geneva, 1948). 
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THE Post-WAk HovusInGc SHORTAGE AND 
THE EcoNoMIc CRISIS 


Extent of the Shortage 


T= IMMEDIATE post-war shortage of houses in Great 
Britain was due to two main causes: the cessation of build- 
ing early in 1940 necessitated by the war, although the num- 
ber of families continued to increase ; and the damage to houses 
by the air raids of various sorts.1 The former led to an accumu- 
lated need for about 325,000 houses by the end of 1945 2, the 
latter to the necessity for the complete replacement of 217,000 
houses and the repair in varying degrees of some 3,100,000.° If 
‘the probable increase in the number of families from 1945 to 
1950 is taken into account, a further addition of about 250,000 
must be made. Thus, the total number of houses required by 
1950 in England and Wales to provide a house for each addi- 
tional family since 1939, and to make good the houses destroyed 
during the war, may be estimated at about 800,000 as a mini- 
mum; of this total about two thirds were required imme- 
diately at the end of the war. This total, it should be noted, 
includes no allowance for houses made uninhabitable by war 
damage but not destroyed, the assumption being that they 
will all be repaired ; nor does it include any allowance for 
houses requisitioned during the war for offices, etc., some of 
which may not revert to normal use as dwellings during the 
period under discussion. Requirements for the replacement of 
substandard working-class houses (other than those destroyed 
in the war) are also ignored. | 

In terms of the output of the housebuilding industry before 
the second World War, the magnitude of these minimum 
requirements is not alarming. In England and Wales the 
annual output of houses of all types was around 350,000 in 


1 All estimates of requirements relate to England and Wales only. 
™ ? Allowing for the 151,000 houses completed during the early part of 

© war. 

* Figures provided by the War Damage Commission. These are probably 
an understatement, as in the Commission’s figures a building containing 
dwellings is counted as one unit, however many separate dwellings it includes. 
Thus a block of flats destroyed counts for no more than a single private 
house destroyed. 
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1938 and 19391, so that these minimum needs represent less 
than three years’ pre-war output of the industry working at 
full pressure. While it is true that nearly a third of the houses 
in the country were damaged to a greater or less extent during 
the war, sufficient repairs had been completed by 1946 to 
render three quarters of them habitable again. Thus, although 
war repairs were bound to be a considerable burden, in relation 
to the pre-war capacity of the industry, they would not have 
been crippling. 

It was recognised as early as 1944, however, that some 
time must elapse between the end of the war and restoration 
of the capacity of building industry to pre-war levels. It was 
clear, too, that initially repair work would absorb an abnor- 
mally large share of building capacity. It was for these reasons 
that the policy of erecting temporary prefabricated houses 
was adopted as a first stage. The houses were to be manufac- 
tured in parts at factories and assembled on the sites, and 
would thus enable unusual materials to be used. In this way 
the pressure on the supply of traditional materials would be 
relieved and also the pressure on the building labour force, 
since the preparation of the sites and the actual erection would 
take only a few days and require mainly unskilled workers. 


The Building Programme 


In the first phase of the building programme after the 
war, therefore, the main new additions to the supply would be 
made by temporary prefabricated houses, while a large pro- 
portion of the resources of the ordinary housebuilding industry 
would be occupied in repairs and such conversions of large 
houses into flats as seemed practicable and desirable. In the 
second phase, as repair work and conversions declined and as 
the capacity of the industry increased, the contribution of the 
temporary prefabricated houses would decline relatively and 
absolutely. In the third phase, normal building of new houses 
would resume its importance, except in so far as new methods 
appeared advantageous for building houses of an ordinary 
duration of life. 


1 MinistRY OF HEALTH: House Production, Slum Clearance, ete., two 
six-monthly returns, showing the position at 30 September 1938 and 31 
March 1939, respectively. 
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At first sight the programme appeared logical and realistic. 
Closer examination shows that it had two weaknesses : first, 
the assumption that rapid initiation and expansion of the 
manufacture of the temporary prefabricated houses would be 
possible ; second, the assumption that the supplies of fittings, 
drains, baths, windows, etc.—which the temporary houses 
would required in common both with many repair and conver- 
sion jobs and with ordinary new building—would also show 
a@ rapid expansion from the low production levels of the war. 
Apparently, it was not fully realised that the prefabricated 
methods which were proposed economised mainly the materials 
required for the shell of traditional houses and some, but 
not all, classes of craftsmen. The saving of resources would 
thus be uneven. 

An account of the programme as it was first conceived 
was given in my previous article in this journal, but it will 
be convenient to repeat it briefly here. The initial idea was 
that the temporary houses would be all of one type and 
constructed of steel, of which it was expected there would be 
a surplus immediately after the war. About 100,000 were to 
be provided by the end of the first production year, and 
after that they would be produced if required at the rate of 
130,000 a year. It was assumed that by the end of the second 
year traditional building resources would be becoming increas- 
ingly plentiful and that 300,000 ordinary houses, including 
50,000 in Scotland, would by then be under construction. 
No date was mentioned at the time for the completion of 
these permanent houses, but it was clear that reliance was 
placed on the supply of prefabricated houses mainly as a 
stopgap for the first two years. 

By March 1945, the programme was assuming a more 
definite form and was set out in a White Paper.1 The total 
building labour force was to be increased from its end-of-war 
level of 337,000 to 800,000 by the end of the first year after 
the end of the war in Europe, and housing work of all kinds, 
including repairs of war damage, was to be given highest civilian 
priority. The Government now committed itself to a completion 
date, namely, the end of the second year, for 220,000 out 


(London, March 1945). See also White Paper, 


1Cmd. 6609: Housin 
ousing Programme (London, October 1945). 


Cmd. 6686: Temporary 


cr 
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of the 300,000 ordinary permanent houses. The plans for 
the temporay houses had meanwhile suffered a transformation. 
Changes in munitions production during 1944 meant that 
steel would not be available in the quantities anticipated in 
the summer of 1944, when expectations of a rapid end of 
the war in Europe were at their height. Other materials 
were, therefore, to be tried, such as asbestos-cement, concrete 
and timber, and it was hoped to import some 30,000 houses 
under Lease-Lend from the United States. Production of 
temporary houses was now regarded as definitely important 
only for 1945; the future of the scheme depended on the 
rapidity with which ordinary building capacity became 
available. But in any case at least 145,000 temporary houses 
would be provided, as that was the number for which local 
housing authorities had already applied. 

Despite the unfounded optimism as to the rate at which 
ordinary houses would be completed, there was much wisdom 
in this White Paper. In particular, it pointed out that “ only 
completed houses are of immediate service in relieving the 
housing shortage. As experience after the last war showed, 
a programme beyond the capacity of the building industry 
would have the result that many houses were started but 
few completed. Moreover, there would be a powerful pressure 
on prices if, in the early stages, more work was offered than 
the building industry could perform.” In point of fact, the 
subsequent neglect of this warning led to many of the diffi- 
culties which have arisen. According to the White Paper, 
attempts were being made early in 1945 to ensure the produc- 
tion of appropriate quantities of fittings of various sorts, 
while standardisation was being pressed as a means of 
economising both labour and materials. Unfortunately the 
Government did not attempt to explain why it was expected 
that the complex industries producing the fittings required 
for 350,000 houses and for repairs in 1939 would be able to 
provide these fittings for between 365,000 and 445,000 houses, 
as well as all those needed for conversions and repairs, within 
two years of the end of the war. The industries in question 
had been turned over to war production, or partly closed 
down, and thoroughly dislocated during six years of war. 


1 Housing, op. cit., para. 13. 
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It was not until the winter of 1946-47 that it was publicly 
admitted that, despite the warning contained in the White 
Paper of 1945, too many houses had been started at once, 
and too many were still being started, to enable a reasonable 
proportion to be finished in a reasonable time. Resources, 
it was now agreed, had been too thinly spread, so that only 
slow progress could be made towards the completion of houses. 
It was decided, therefore, to slow down the rate at which 
new houses were started so as to allow efforts to be concen- 
trated on those already in course of erection, until some of 
the accumulations had been cleared off ; this would allow a 
balanced flow of resources and houses in each stage. 


Effect of the Economic Crisis 


The inadequacy of the resources available for the housing 
programme was in part the consequence of the more general 
shortages which have pervaded the British economy and which 
led to the cut in the capital programme in 1947. Indeed, 
the future of housing policy must depend on the extent to 


which resources can be spared from other requirements, and 
the way in which the discrepancies between these supplies 
. and the building demand for them can be overcome. It would 
be out of place in an article concerned with housing to analyse 
the general shortages of materials and manpower in Great 
Britain in detail, but some reference to their effect on the 
capacity of the building industry is necessary. 

In so far as the building industry requires imported 
materials, it competes with all other consumers of imports 
for foreign exchange. Although the most important imported 
material required for building is timber, a considerable number 
of others are required, such as lead, copper and linseed oil. 
In the field of home-produced materials the building industry 
competes with innumerable others and with the export drive 
—for steel and iron and steel products, for many types of 
fittings, and, indirectly, owing to the heavy requirements of 
the cement and brick industries, for coal. Finally, it competes 
generally for manpower and transport. 


1Cf. Cmd. 7021: Housing Programme for 1947 (London, January 1947). 
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In the years between the two World Wars there was, 
broadly speaking, idle capacity in Great Britain in terms 
both of men and of plant, and the foreign exchange problem 
was not acute. It is true that immediately after the first 
World War the demand for buildings outran the capacity 
of the building industry, but the shortages were due to other 
causes than now. They arose from bottlenecks in the supplies 
of resources in a form specific to the building industry, such 
as skilled men, bricks, etc., caused by the difficulty of drawing 
enough resources quickly out of the general pool and con- 
verting them into specific forms ; the general pool was more 
than adequate for the economy as a whole at the accepted 
standard of living. This time, the general pool is inadequate 
and the basic question has to be considered : how large a 
building industry can the country afford, or, in other words, 
how much can the country afford to invest in buildings of 
various sorts ? In short, between the two wars, Ministers 
of Health could decide on a housing programme and be certain 
of being able to get the resources. Now, the situation is reversed, 
and the programme must be devised in terms of the resources 
available. This difference was not appreciated at the end of 
the second World War, and it was not until the economic 
crisis forced the issue to the forefront that the public gene- 
rally, and the Government in particular, admitted that the 
difficulty existed at all. Indeed, the reverse was the case. An 
official committee set up during the war recommended higher 
standards of building and the recommendation was accepted. 
Another committee suggested that the building force should 
be increased beyond its pre-war size. This too was agreed, 
the target for labour force being set at 1,250,000, instead of 
the 1,041,000 of 1939. While it was recognised that there would 
be some delay in reaching the labour target while men were 
deployed from war service, every effort was to be made to 
speed the process.? 

On the demand side, public authorities concerned with 
housebuilding were urged to push ahead with the preliminary 


1Cf. Ministry oF HEeattH: Design of Dwellings. Report of a Sub- 
committee of the Central Housing Advisory Council (London, 1944) ; 
MINISTRY OF HEALTH AND MinistRY OF WorKs : Housing Manual, 1944. 
*Cf. White Paper published in February 1943, Cmd. 6248: Traini 
for the Building Industry. The preliminary target for a year after the en 
of the European war, i.e., July 1946, was 800,000 (Housing, op. cit.). 
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stages of making plans, acquiring sites, etc., so as to be ready 
to take full advantage of increasing capacity within the 
building industry. While this was a most sensible thing to 
do if the housing problem was considered in isolation, it was 
bound to lead to trouble in view of the plans being made 
for large capital projects in other fields and the necessity 
of increasing exports. Even before the economic crisis of 1947 
it was recognised that if prices were to be prevented from 
rising to great heights, the wartime system of price controls 
and allocation of supplies must be retained. Unfortunately, 
the allocation system tended to take the form of giving a 
little to nearly everybody instead of concentrating resources 
on the most urgent schemes first. 

Since the supplies of materials available for the building 
industry, as also their prices, depended on factors outside its 
possible sphere of control, they could not be related readily 
to progress towards achieving the target set for the building 
labour force. Forecasts of the allocations to the industry, 
or its direct material industries, were difficult to make. Not 
only might changing policy, with regard to steel exports for 
instance, alter them suddenly, but the total that would be 
available for allocation was often a matter of conjecture. 
It was still more difficult where materials for the building 
industry were one cf a number of products of other industries ; 
for such industries would distribute their allocations among 
their products and a building industry component might fare 
well in one industry but, for doubtless good reasons, fare 
badly in another. Thus, although enough coal might be 
allocated to the brick industry for a particular target output, 
it was more than probable that not sufficient would reach 
the manufacturers of white porcelain fittings to enable them 
to provide the matching quantity of such items ; at the same 
time, the manufacturer of metal window frames might produce 
window frames on still another basis. 

In such circumstances, smooth operation of any building 
programme would have been possible only if initially building 
activity had been kept at a sufficiently low level to permit 
stocks of all materials and components to accumulate, to 
act as a buffer against uneven flows of the various items. 
No attempt was made to do this, and the attempt to allocate 
uncertain supplies in face of an excessive demand in an 
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over-employed economy created programming problems of 
insuperable difficulty. Bottlenecks were inevitable. 

It was not until the summer of 1947 that the general 
question of the proper relation of the resources going into 
building to those used for other purposes came to the fore in 
public discussion. The economic crisis of that summer forced 
the Government to reconsider the whole investment programme 
in relation to the country’s resources, the imperative necessity 
of increasing exports and the apparently unsatisfactory level 
of productivity. It was at last recognised that there were 
two aspects to be considered : the total volume of investment 
practicable and the most economic way of making the invest- 
ment. The ultimate decisions were inevitable: first, that 
the total volume must be reduced ; second, that the resources 
must be more concentrated, to avoid the wastes of resources 
due to delay and the inflated costs resulting from spreading 
those resources too thinly.1 The second conclusion was in 
effect similar to that reached with regard to the housing 
programme a few months earlier. 

In view of these decisions the question of the size of the 
building industry and the number of building projects had 
to be reviewed and thus the resources being absorbed by 
the housing programme. The general decision was as follows. 
The labour force of the building industry was to cease 
to expand and, if possible, would be slightly decreased. 
Factory building, except in the areas scheduled for special 
development, was to be severely limited. Other building 
projects were to be severely scrutinised; but the limitations 
set to the housing programme were somewhat vague. The 
number of houses under construction was to be reduced from 
the current level of 250,000 to 140,000 by mid-1949, by 
limiting the number of houses started and concentrating still 
more on the completion of those already begun. Moreover, 
new housing schemes were to be fitted to the general economic 
requirements of the country by giving priority to houses for 
agricultural workers and coal miners, since the need for 
increasing the labour forces of these industries was more 


1 Cf. White Paper, Cmd. 7344: Economic Survey for 1948 (London, March 
1948), Chapter III. For a summary of this White Paper, see International 
Labour Review, Vol. LVIII, No. 2, August 1948, p. 205. 
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obviously acute, while at the same time it arose in areas 
with very poor supplies of houses. 

The future of the housing programme has been left vague 
ever since. It has been recognised unwillingly that the amount 
of resources devoted to housing must depend on the general 
economic situation of the country, and that it is improbable 
that within the next few years, until indeed the British balance 
of payments situation has been re-established, a larger pro- 
portion can be devoted to it than at present. On the contrary, 
it is not impossible that once the acuteness of the post-war 
shortage of houses is overcome, there will be a strong case 
for diminishing the allocation. The most recent statement ! 
by the Minister for Health, indeed, fundamentally indicates 
a somewhat limited goal for policy. His aim, he states, is to 
ensure that there is a separate dwelling for every family. This 
is a goal which runs only in terms of a few hundreds of thous- 
ands and is a very different one from rebuilding and clearing 
the slums and substandard houses of the industrial towns and 
rural areas. It is an approximate goal, and the speed at which 
it is attained depends entirely on the amount of resources 
allowed and the efficiency with which they are used. The former 
ought to be decided in the light of general economic conditions, 
but the latter ought to be within the control of the housing 
authorities. The rest of this article is therefore concerned 
with the problem of efficiency in the use of housebuilding 
resources. 


EXPANSION OF THE RESOURCES OF THE BUILDING INDUSTRY 


Analysis of the Problem 


Even admitting the failure to recognise the fundamental 
problem created by shortages of all resources in Great Britain, 
the post-war attitude to increasing building capacity can be 
understood only by reference to the inter-war period. It was 
based largely on the assumption that the essential character 
of the problem was unchanged. At the end of the first World 


1 Speech by the Minister at the opening of new flats in London on 
23 October 1948. 
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War, the resources of labour and materials for building were 
much depleted, while there was an overwhelming demand for 
both. Restoration to the 1914 level would not have been 
enough. The economy was expanding with an increasing 
population and increases in the number of families by about 
100,000 a year. The requirements for additional houses to 
keep pace with the annual increase in the number of families 
was sufficient to use the full pre-war housebuilding capacity. 
In addition, the accumulated arrears due to the wartime 
interruption of building were sufficient to use that pre-war 
capacity to the full for possibly six years, quite apart from 
improvements in standards or replacements of old houses 
and slums. Similar conditions obtained with respect to the 
demand for other buildings. The post-1919 building industry 
needed to be on an altogether bigger scale than the pre-1914 
industry. Expansion of the industry naturally took time, in 
fact, about ten years. 

The pace of expansion depended in practice mainly on the 
labour force of the industry itself, since the trade unions had 
to be convinced of the need for great expansion compared 
with pre-1914. On the other hand, as the economy rapidly 
developed idle capacity, the expansion of building materials, 
after the initial acute shortages and dislocation, took place 
without friction and reasonably in step with the demand. But 
by 1939 the picture was very different. The population was 
within sight of ceasing to grow. The size of the building indus- 
try required to meet the expansion of the economic system, 
it could be foreseen, would be far below the maximum level 
of 1939. Unless the demand for houses was increased by an 
official policy of replacing substandard houses, the house- 
building industry would be facing serious unemployment in 
a foreseeable time. The interruption due to the second World 
War postponed this development, but it did not alter the 
underlying trend.? Restoration of the building industry to 
at least the 1939 level, however, seemed natural and desirable 
to everyone who remembered vividly the shortages and slow 
rate of expansion of the industry after 1919 and were ignorant 
of the differences in underlying trends. The more rapidly 


1See Marian BowLey: Housing and the State, 1919-1944 (London, 
George Allen & Unwin, reprinted 1947), p. 11. 
* Ibid., Chapters II and IV. 
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the restoration took place, the more rapidly, it was argued, 
would the accumulated shortage be overcome. This has been 
the dominant popular influence, accompanied by the belief 
that because the difficulty of expanding the labour force was 
the chief limiting factor after the first World War, it must 
be so after the second. This has led to concentration of effort 
on expanding the actual labour force of the building industry, 
rather than on expanding it in step with supplies of building 
materials. 


Expansion of the Labour Force 


Plans were considered as early as 1943! to provide for an 
expansion of the building labour force on the cessation of 
hostilities. These schemes had two parts and both were put 
into operation at the end of the war. The first consisted in | 
arrangements for priority release from the services of certain 
types of skilled workers ; the second in the arrangement of 
special training schemes, and the relaxation of trade union 
rules, to allow adult men to complete their training as skilled 
workers in a short period instead of the full normal period 
of apprenticeship. On the whole, these plans worked very 
smoothly, and though men entered the industry, or returned 
to it, through other channels, much of the rapidity of the 
expansion in 1946 must be attributed to these plans. In July 
1945 the number of insured workers in the building industry 
was 337,000 ; by July 1946 it had increased to 715,000, about 
10 per cent. short of the target ; a year later the figure was 
830,000, of whom about 817,000 were employed, compared 
with 922,000 actually employed in May-July 1939.2 A great 
part of the recovery of labour force was due, of course, to the 
return of ex-members from the services or munitions industries. 
The new entrants were required to make good the wastage 
during the war years and provide for the relatively small 
expansion required by the target. 


1Cf. Training for the Building Industry (London, 1943), report of the 
Central Council for Works and Buildings (appointed by the Ministry of 
Works), and the White Paper with the same title, op. cit. 

2 Ministry of Labour returns of insured workers. The numbers actually 
at work in the building industry have been a much higher proportion of 
the total than before the war ; then, in good years, such as 1936 and 1938, 
11 per cent. were unemployed even in the summer. 
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Although it is believed that the age composition is rather 
higher than before the war, the general distribution of the 
force between different trades is approximately the same. 
Labour shortages have been general, however, despite the 
rapid increase of the labour force. Even by the second half 
of 1947, when the employed labour force had returned to 
about 89 per cent. of its 1938 level, there was an average of 
about one man working on each house, compared with an 
estimated pre-war average of 1.5 to 2 men?; in 1946 and the 
early part of 1947 the difference was still greater. 


Expansion of the Supply of Materials 


The record of the expansion of the materials available 
for the building industry displays a considerable contrast 
with that of the labour force. Not only had the supplies of 
certain materials fallen during the war relatively more than 
the labour force, but the difficulties of re-expansion were in 
practice much greater. 

At the end of the war the output of building materials 
was far below pre-war levels. The average monthly output 
of building bricks, by far the most important material used 
for the shells of houses, was 101 million as compared with 
610 million in 1938, and the output of cement was about 
60 per cent. of its 1938 level.2 Other building materials, and 
particularly fittings, were in a similar or worse condition. 
The expansion of these industries to a level sufficient to support 
any sort of building programme depended on three things: 
the supply of materials, particularly fuel; the reopening of 
plant, or the reconversion to its pre-war uses of plant turned 
over to war production ; and the rebuilding of their labour 
forces. In some cases one, in others another, difficulty proved 
the most important. In the case of bricks, and all heavy 
earthenware goods, the great difficulty, apart from the collapse 
of fuel supplies during the coal crisis of the winter of 1946-47, 
was the supply of labour. Brick works were unpopular, now 


1 MINISTRY OF HeEattH: The Cost of House-Building. First Report of 
the Committee of Inquiry appointed by the Minister of Healih (London, 
October 1948). 

* Ministry of Health monthly housing returns. 
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that there were unlimited other jobs available. The dirty 
and heavy character of the work, the isolated situations on 
the brick fields, were disliked, and the attractions of competing 
industries, such as agriculture, in which wages and conditions 
had improved greatly relatively to others during the war, 
drew labour away. 

Table I shows the indices of average monthly output each 
quarter for a number of materials and components from 1945 
to the middle of 1948 ; where possible, the monthly average 
for 1938 has been included for comparison. 


TABLE I. INDICES OF OUTPUT OF IMPORTANT BUILDING 
MATERIALS AND FITTINGS, 1938-1948 
(1945=100) 


Monthly average 


Plaster- 
Cement Baths 


Rainwater 
goods* 


168 


100 


108 
150 


163 


88 
159 


185 


189 394 


Calculated from information in the Ministry of Health monthly housing returns. 

* Based on tons of cast iron used. 

* Averages of July and December. 

* Not available. 

5 Estimated on the assumption that every new house built in 1938 had at least one bath. 


and that some baths were needed for miscellaneous buildings, such as hotels schools, etc. 


The sharp contrast between bricks and cement is clearly 
shown. Though the output of the former had increased by 


| | 
100 100 | 100 | 
1946 | 
Ist quarter. ....| 142 131 155 122 | 
aes: 136 215 122 | 
~ 157 131 225 130 
151 277 163 | 
1947 
117 233 | 
152 295 | 
178 156 295 504 
1948 | 
171 180 370 469 
425 
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the last quarter of 1946 by 268 per cent. as compared with 
1945, it was still at not quite two thirds of the 1938 level. 
Cement production, on the other hand, had not been so dras- 
tically reduced during the war, and a rise of 63 per cent. 
during 1946 brought it nearly back to the 1938 level. Since 
then, apart from the collapse of output during the fuel crisis 
of the winter of 1946-47, it has run consistently slightly 
above that of 1938. In contrast, the output of bricks remained 
at rather less than two thirds of the 1938 level, and was evi- 
dently inadequate to support a volume of building activity 
approaching the pre-war level unless either a great reservoir 
of stocks had been available, or substitute materials had been 
extensively used, or the nature of the work done had been very 
different. Stocks were, in fact, virtually exhausted by the end 
of 1946 ; the increase in cement output has not been sufficient 
to compensate for the low output of bricks, and there are 
limits to its use as a substitute; the closing down of the 
temporary houses programme and the increased change-over 
to ordinary housebuilding has diminished the difference in 
type of work done.' In actual fact there were signs of a serious 
brick famine by the beginning of 1947. 

Of the other three items included in table I, the course of 
plasterboard production closely follows that of cement ; unfor- 
tunately, there are no pre-war data for comparison, but 
plasterboard was in acutely short supply even in 1948. The 
output of baths and rainwater goods increased far more rapidly, 
particularly in 1947. An estimate of pre-war output of the 
former has been included in the table, and though very approxi- 
mate it probably errs on the side of an underestimate 
rather than an overestimate ; it is evident that output did not 
reach pre-war levels before the last quarter of 1947. From the 
beginning of January 1946 to the end of June 1948 about 
737,000 baths were produced, but only 277,000 of them were 
produced during 1946. Minimum requirements, as there were 
not substantial stocks, were about 150,000 for dwellings ? 
completed during the year, plus a contribution towards other 
miscellaneous requirements for war damage repairs, hotels, 


1 See below, pp. 142 et seq. 
2 Including ordinary permanent houses, dwellings in converted houses 
oo Sey prefabricated houses. See housing returns of the Ministry 
of Health. 
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etc., plus 180,000 for the houses under construction at the end 
of the year; many of these had been under construction for 
six months to a year, and two thirds had been started more 
than three months before the end of the year.1 It is not sur- 
prising that the supply of baths formed yet one more bottle- 
neck during 1946. 

These illustrations suffice to show that some components 
have been scarcer than others and that supplies of materials 
have tended to be inadequate to requirements and out of step 
with each other. Although no rigid relationship between 
materials and labour can be found in the building industry 
while the composition of demand has been abnormal, it is 
evident that the supply of building labour returned to some- 
thing nearer the pre-war norm much more rapidly than the 
supplies of materials. The irregularities in the expansion of 
supplies of materials tell their own tale therefore. In relation 
to each other and to the labour force, supplies of various 
materials were badly out of line, a fact that could only have a 
disastrous effect on productivity per man-hour if the whole 
labour force were employed. The whole labour force was 
approximately employed for the very simple reason that so 
much work was started that the labour force proved insufficient 
in relation to it. Labour was thinly spread, and materials still 
more so. The effects of this on costs and productivity in 
connection with the housing programme are considered below. 


EFFICIENCY IN THE USE OF THE AVAILABLE RESOURCES 


The minimum requirements for dwellings in England and 
Wales to replace those totally destroyed in the war and provide 
for the net increase in the number of families from 1939 to 
1950 has been estimated, as already stated, at 800,000. Of 
these, about 550,000 were needed already in 1945 and probably 
another 150,000 before the end of 1948, giving a total required 
up to the end of 1948 of about 700,000. From the beginning 
of 1945 up to the end of August 1948 about 550,000 dwellings 
were provided to meet the requirements defined in this way. 
The total comprises about 316,000 new permanent houses, 
about 147,000 provided through the scheme for temporary 


1 See below. 
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prefabricated houses, the conversion of camps, etc., and 
perhaps about 80,000! from a net increase in accommodation 
due to the conversion of large houses into flats. The figures 
are given in detail in table II. The actual shortage of accom- 
modation is greater than that indicated by these figures, 
because they do not allow for the requisitioning of houses for 
offices during the war and not yet returned or for houses not 
destroyed but unoccupied owing to severe war damage, etc.* 


TABLE II. PROVISION OF HOUSING ACCOMMODATION 
IN ENGLAND AND WALES, 1945, TO 31 AUGUST 1948 ! 
Number of dwellings (thousands) 


Temporary 


Permanent dwellings dwellings Total ment 
Date Prefab I new | of unoccupied 
; refab- n dwell- | war-damaged 

New Conversions stented |campe,| ings 


houses | into flats, etc. 


houses etc. 


8.6 8.9 | 2.8 | 21.6 60.8 


1.3 


January-June . .| 10.8 


| 21.7 | 0.6 
July-Dec.. . . .| 40.3 


167.9 
49.2 | 9.3 


2.2 
2.8 


88.2 
113.7 


48.9 
78.6 


131.1 
40.6 


3.8 
0.7 


9.2 
1.0 


- 103.1 
33.8 


22.2 (563.1 


124.4 


99.74 


|316.8° 


* Taken from Ministry of Health housing returns. Houses requisitioned during the war 
bee now returned to normal use amounted to 27,200, but these have not been included in the 

le. 

* The corresponding totals for Scotland are (in thousands): 29.1; 3.6; 30.3; 2.5; 65.5; 
nil. Houses requisitioned and now returned to normal use number 3,400. 

* Fourteen per cent. of these new houses were built by non-traditional methods, e.g., of 
prefabricated aluminium. 

* It seems that these statistics are gross, i.¢., if a house is converted into 4 flats, it is counted 
as 4 units although the net addition to the number of dwellings is only 3. As no information is 
available on this point, it seems reasonable to deduct one fifth before using the total as a net 


figure. 


1See table II, note 4. 
2 Although the numbers of houses derequisitioned and the numbers of 
houses made uninhabitable by severe damage which have been repaired 
since the pe of 1945 are known (see table II, note 1), the numbers 
still remaining in these categories are not available. 


1945 
1946 | | 
1947 
January-June . . 19.2 17.9 a 12.1 
July-Dee.. . 15.8 | 16.5 7.7 
1948 | 
January-June . 15.0 5.6 
July and August 5.1 1.6 
Total®... 134.3 
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At the end of June 1948, there were 166,000 permanent 
houses under construction in England and Wales, on which, it 
is estimated, about 212,000 men were employed out of a total 
of 473,000 engaged on housing work. This would appear to 
be a satisfactory number of houses from the point of view of 
the housing shortage, if any reliance could be placed on the 
probability of the rapid completion of the houses. The figures 
in table III indicate, however, that if the experience of the 
recent past is a guide to the future, then rapid completion is 
unlikely. 


TABLE III. PERCENTAGE OF HOUSES STILL UNDER CONSTRUC- 
TION (ENGLAND AND WALES) AT CERTAIN DATES, ACCORDING 
TO PRESUMED PERIOD OF COMMENCEMENT ! 


Period in Percentage of houses under construction at end of 


which houses 
started December June September | December March 
1946 1947 1947 1947 1948 


1946 


36 6 
33 28 
31 26 


100 100 100 


* Based on Ministry of Health housing returns. 


The table demonstrates in fact what has become one of 
the main problems of the housing programme: the great 
increase in the length of time between starting and finishing 
a house. For instance, of the 166,000 houses under construc- 
tion in England and Wales at the end of June 1948, probably 
64 per cent. had been started six months or more previously, 
including 29 per cent. which had been started at least nine 


0 
t 
h 
h 
0 
b 
1948 
| 
Jan.-June . . 
July-Sept. . . 16 
Oct.-Dec. . . 25 21 
1947 
Jan.-Mar. . . 14 15 15 
Apr.-June . . 23 25 27 15 
July-Sept. . . 22 23 26 29 
Oct.-Dec. . . 16 18 20 
1948 
Jan.-Mar. . . 15 
Apr.-June . . 21 
100 100 100 | 
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months, and 15 per cent. at least a year, previously. Before 
the war the ordinary length of time taken to complete a house 
was regarded as round about six months; since the war it 
has been between twelve and eighteen months. 

This increase in the length of time taken in building a 
house is one aspect of the problems of costs and the programming 
of the use of resources. These questions are further discussed 
below. 

Prices of Housebuilding Materials 


The index of prices of housebuilding materials (weighted 
according to the relative importance of the materials in 
houses) shows an increase of 97 per cent. over 1939 in May 
1947, and 108 per cent. in February 1948.4 The general index 
of all materials shows increases of 92 per cent. and 125 per cent. 
respectively over the same periods.2 Thus on the whole 
building materials have not increased in price disproportion- 
ately. This is not to say that they have all risen to the same 
extent. Timber, for instance, the chief imported material, 
had increased by about 300 per cent. by 1947. The actual 
increase in the cost of materials may, however, differ from 
the increase in their prices because, owing to the shortages, it 
is not always possible to obtain exactly the quality and 
specification required. For instance, the builder is no longer 
able to buy his timber sawn in the appropriate lengths and 
dressed, and this involves additional labour in the builder’s 
yard as well as more waste from odd lengths. Both the volume 
of imports of timber and internal prices are controlled by the 
Government, but it has, in fact, no control over the price 
that has to be paid, which depends directly on world prices 
and freight rates. Moreover, since the war it has been impos- 
sible to obtain timber in adequate quantities from the normal 
source of supply, eastern Europe and the Baltic, and relatively 
more has been imported from the New World and is thus 
subject to higher freight costs. Mention has already been 
made of the dependence of the prices of other materials on 
the factors affecting the general price level, as in the case 
of bricks and cement, of which the building industry is effec- 


1 Ministry of Works index of building prices. 
* Board of Trade index of industrial materials and manufactures prices. 


* Ministry of Health housing returns. 
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tively the sole consumer. Thus, to the extent that the prices 
of building materials affect the cost of housebuilding, this 
cost depends mainly on the general economic conditions and 
price levels of the whole country. 


Wages in the Building Industry 


Hourly wage rates in the building industry increased 
between December 1939 and November 1947 by 65 per cent. 
for skilled, and 73 per cent. for unskilled, men. In addition, 
changes in conditions of employment have been made, in 
particular, through the introduction of a week’s holiday 
with pay’ and the “wet-time agreement”, which in effect 
guarantees a weekly employment of 32 hours for man on work 
interrupted by bad weather; in the past, men were merely 
stood off without pay. These changes are estimated as equi- 
valent to a further 9 per cent. increase on the 1939 rates.’ 
The general index of wage rates for all industries shows an 
increase of 71.4 per cent. since 1939 %, so that the rates in 
the building industry are not out of step with the general 
movement. Earnings, as distinct from wage rates, in the 
industry have been affected by variations in the extent to 
which overtime has been worked and permitted and by the 
use of piece rates or bonus payments on certain classes of 
Government work carried over from the war.‘ Such use had 
gradually declined to very minor importance, but after much 
negotiation in the industry a scheme for the payment of piece 
rates has at last been introduced as part of the regular wage 
structure. The chief features of the agreement are, first, 
that schemes are to be introduced by agreement on individual 
jobs and worked out for that job, and secondly that they 
are to be arranged so as to enable an ordinary worker to earn 
at least 20 per cent. in excess of the time rate. The plan is 


1See the article published in this issue, pp. 173-191: *‘ Holidays with 
Pay in the Construction Industries”. 

? Figure based on Ministry of Labour returns and The Cost of House- 
Building, op. cit., Statistical Appendix. 

3 London & Cambridge Economic Service index of wage rates. 

* Average weekly earnings in the industry were 72 per cent. higher in 
October 1947 than in October 1939, for approximately the same number of 
hours worked per week. This must be compared with the increase in wage 
rates before the rises in December 1939 and November 1947 ; the difference 
in dates reduces the increases in rates by just over 1.5. 
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too recent to allow any conclusions to be drawn as to its 
effects on costs or productivity. Fears are expressed that the 
basic standards of output are assessed too low, as they are 
based on wartime experience when the average age of the 
labour force was considerably higher, and that, owing to the 
20 per cent. excess earnings condition, the direct effect in 
reducing costs will be small. 


The Cost of Housebuilding 


| 


It has already been pointed out that since before the war, 
the normal period between the commencement and comple- 
tion of an ordinary local authority house has about doubled. 
Since then, according to official estimates 1, the cost of building 
a house of the same type as that commonly built in 1938-39 
has increased by 140 per cent. The detailed composition of 
this increase is shown in table IV. 


TABLE IV. ANALYSIS OF INCREASE IN THE COST OF BUILDING 
A LOCAL AUTHORITY HOUSE OF 1938-39 TYPE BETWEEN 
1938-39 AND 1947 


Item of cost 


Percentage 
increase on 1938-39 
cost for each item 


Percentage 
of total increase 
due to each item 


Labour : 
Extra man-hours required in 1947 
at 1938-39 wages, etc... . .. 


Increase in wages, etc., 1938-39 to 
1947 : 
1938-39 man-hours. .... . 


Extra man-hours, 1947 ... 


10.0 


18.0 
7.6 


35.6 
53.2 
11.2 


100.0 


Source: The Cost of House-Building, op. cit., Chapter III, tables A and E. 


The largest increase in cost was due to the rise in prices of 
materials ; this accounted for just over half the whole increase 


1 The Cost of House-Building, op. cit. 


28 
is 
d 
| 
| | 
45 
34 
Total labour 160 
| Plant, overheads and profits .. . 175 
140 
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and showed a rise of 125 per cent. over 1938-39.!_ The rise in 
labour costs, which accounted for just over a third, stood at 
160 per cent. of the 1938-39 figure. This was made up of two 
elements : an increase of 45 per cent. in the number of man- 
hours required (equivalent to a decrease in productivity of 
31 per cent.) and an increase in wage costs per man-hour.? 
The former, reckoned at the pre-war wage costs per man-hour, 
was responsible, however, as the table shows, for only a 
relatively small part of the whole increase in costs. The latter 
enhanced the cost of the extra man-hours required as well as 
the cost of the normal number of man-hours required, and 
was twice as important. 

Great importance is attached to the calculation of the 
decline in productivity, since it reflects the change in the 
efficiency of the building industry and its cure may be regarded 
as being at least in part within the control of the industry 
and the Ministries responsible for building. Changes in wage 
costs per man-hour and in material prices, on the other hand, 
are reflections, as has been pointed out, of changes in the general 
price and wage levels and are thus outside that control. 

As a result of the recommendations of the committee on 
the design of dwellings *, the normal standard of houses built 
by local authorities has risen as compared with before the 
war. Normal floor space has been increased by about 
17 per cent. ; outbuildings are also provided now; and the 
quality of building specifications and the supply of fittings 
have been improved. The calculable effects on costs of these 
improvements under present conditions are shown in table V ; 
they amount to 87 per cent. of the cost of the pre-war type 
of house built under pre-war conditions of prices, wages and 
productivity. The cost of the improvement in 1938-39 would 
have been equal to an increase of 36 per cent. The increase 
in the cost of materials required for the improvements is the 
most important element at both dates, followed by labour 
costs. Still more important perhaps, the improvements require 


1 This differs from the increase shown by the index of material prices 
owing partly to the weighting of the index and partly to the increase in 
cost as distinct from price of materials referred to on p. 145 above. 

*Including payments on account of holidays with pay, the wet-time 
agreement, etc., as well as actual wage rates per hour. 

3 Cited above, p. 133, note 1. 
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an increase of about a third in the quantities of materials 
used, and a similar increase in the case of labour, thus increasing 
the pressure on resources inevitably in short supply.? 


TABLE V. ANALYSIS OF INCREASES IN COST DUE TO 
IMPROVEMENTS INTRODUCED IN HOUSES BUILT IN 19471 


Cost of improvements 

Percentage of total as percentage of cost 
cost of improvements in 1938-39 of 1938-39 
type house 


at 1938-39 at 1947 in in 
prices, etc.| prices, etc. 1938-39 1947 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
Additional labour costs : 
Extra man-hours required at 
1938-39 wages : 
1938 output 
Additional required 1947 


Total additional labour costs 
Additional materials cost 


Additional plant, overheads 
fi 


Total cost of imptovements 


Increased cost 1938-39 to 1947 
without improvements . . 


Total increased cost of 1947 
type house on 1938-39 = 


2 Based on The Cost of House-Building, op. cit., Chapter III, Table A. 


The position shown by tables IV and V may be summarised 
as follows: a reversion to the 1938-39 type of house would 
reduce the cost of providing a house by more than a third ; 
a return to 1938 productivity would reduce current costs 
of the pre-war type of house by about 18 per cent. at current 
wage rates ; these changes would still leave the cost of the 


1 The Cost of House-Building, op. cit. These proportions are obtained 
by applying the figures in column 4 of table V to the composition of costs 
of a 1938-39 type house built in 1938-39, as given in the report. 
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new type of house at 115 per cent. above the pre-war cost 
of the pre-war type. These means of reducing costs are, it 
may be presumed, more or less controllable, and it is chiefly 
by the decisions taken on them that the housing authorities 
can influence the number of houses built. 


The Productivity of Labour 


“ Changes in the productivity of labour ” is a convenient 
omnibus name for changes in a group of factors affecting 
the final amount of labour required for housebuilding. Broadly, 
there are three aspects: the personal productivity of the 
individual men in the sense of their skill, their phy- 
sical ability and their willingness to use those qualities ; 
the efficiency of the management, or, in other words, the 
skill with which the management organises supplies and work 
in particular circumstances ; finally, the external factors, 
the extent to which the management is helped or hampered 
by the general availability of resources and the circumstances 
of the contract. All these influences appear in their impact 
on costs in terms of the quantity and cost of labour required 
to complete a job and, directly or indirectly, in overheads 
and profits. 

The apparent decline in the productivity of the house- 
building industry is estimated by the Ministry of Health 
Committee on Costs as about 31 per cent. in terms of labour 
required. The conclusion of the Committee is that this is 
due primarily to the failure in programming. That is to say, 
housebuilding projects have not been kept in step with the 
available supplies of labour and material. The data included 
above in the section dealing with the expansion of resources 
indicate how evident that failure to keep step has been. Too 
many houses of too elaborate specification have been started 
for the labour force which has been available. As figures 
are not available for materials usage as between different 
types of buildings, it has not been possible to make calculations, 
except for an odd item such as baths; but comparisons between 
pre-war and post-war outputs of materials partly explain the 
shortages which are generally recognised. 

Why, however, should this failure to keep step cause such 
a decline in productivity ? It is wellknown that the two 
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phenomena occur together. They appeared in Great Britain 
immediately after the first World War, and also, it is com- 
monly believed, in the building industry during the early period 
of the second World War, particularly prior to the setting 
up of the Ministry of Works. They have been authoritatively 
regarded as a general characteristic of the overemployed 
economy of Great Britain.' The reasons are not very far to 
seek. If there is an inadequate supply of labour for the projects 
started, then two difficulties occur. The employer finds it 
difficult to obtain the different types of labour he requires 
just when he requires them. Not only is he likely to work 
with an unbalanced labour force, but owing to the difficulty 
of getting men, he will hold on to those he will want again 
later, even if there is inadequate work for them to do in the 
meantime. This, of course, increases wage costs on each 
project, and also intensifies the general shortage of labour. 
If there are also inadequate flows of materials, then this 
intensifies the shortage of labour and the labour costs. This 
comes about by diminishing the controllable output of workers 
and further increasing the tendency to hoard labour on 
made-up work. Men who know that materials are running 
out inevitably go slow; there is no reason to do otherwise, 
since either they will be dismissed or they will merely have 
to dawdle about, filling in time. Employers anxious to keep 
their labour force together have no reason to discourage this. 
Indeed, they will try to make unnecessary work while waiting 
for the essential materials. Thus the shortage of labour is 
made worse by the very fact of this shortage, and shortages 
of materials and uncertain deliveries further enhance it. 
Inevitably, man-hours and costs go up. Overheads of course, 
are similarly inflated, for the builder’s capital is locked up 
in the structure, and his equipment and office capacity are 
not freed for other work. 

These conditions have posed a new problem to the industry. 
In the past, except just after the first World War, materials 
have always been available at short notice with the help 
of a most elaborate system of merchanting and deliveries *; 


1Cf. Economic Survey for 1948, op. cit. 

2 For an authoritative account of the organisation of merchanting ser- 
vices, etc., see Ministry OF WorkKS: The Distribution of Building Materials 
and Components. Report of the Commiitee of Enquiry appointed by the Minis- 
ter of Works (London, March 1948). 
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today, not only is this not so, but even if the builder attempts 
to avoid delays by placing orders in advance, he still has no 
guarantee that he will actually get the goods at the right 
time. Similarly, in the past the builder has employed labour 
just for the time he needed it; it passed in and out of the 
general pool. Now there is no general pool. To avoid the 
additional costs of retaining labour, despite temporary lack 
of necessary work, there must be a finer degree of forecasting 
labour needs than hitherto on the part of the individual 
builder; but as long as supplies of materials are erratic, 
nonsense is apt to be made of any plans. In short, it is 
impossible to avoid the conclusion that the major cause of 
the dislocation of the building industry is the lack of adequate 
stocks of materials and of a smooth inflow and outflow to 
and from stocks. If this were once overcome, it would not 
be beyond the capacity of many builders to plan their labour 
requirements. It would require more mental effort on the 
part of many builders than was needed in pre-war conditions ; 
but, provided plans are not liable to disruption by material 
difficulties, it is not unreasonable to expect that effort to 
be made over a wider field than at present. 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS ON THE FUTURE 
oF HoUSING POLICY 


The formulation of a housing policy for Great Britain in 
practicable terms is far more difficult now than in the decades 
between the two World Wars. Housing programmes can no 
longer be considered in isolation from the general economic 
problems of the country, because there are no longer idle resour- 
ces in the country. The quantity of men and materials that can 
be used for housing depends on the relative importance attri- 
buted to more, or better, houses as against more of other 
goods and services. In evaluating the importance of alternative 
uses of resources, both the urgency of the need for houses and 
the effectiveness of the building industry in producing them 
are relevant. The need for houses falls under two heads: 
(1) making good the shortage due to war damage, lack of 
building during the war years and failure to keep pace with 
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additions to the number of families; (2) replacing houses 
which are substandard, some of them to a very serious extent. ! 

At present the former need appears to be regarded as the 
more important, both by the public and the Government, 
and there are, indeed, many signs that interest in the replace- 
ment problem, and the consequent building of new towns, 
has slipped into the background. Meanwhile, though the post- 
war shortage is by no means overcome, considerable, if expen- 
sive progress has been made. The possibility cannot be ruled 
out that in the next few years, at least until Great Britain’s 
economy is re-established on a more stable basis, we shall 
see a contraction in the scale of housing programmes to a level 
sufficient only to keep pace with increases in the number of 
families. Since the size of the housebuilding industry today 
would be excessive for such programmes, it would be necessary 
for labour and resources to find employment elsewhere, pro- 
bably outside the building industry altogether. 

The cost of housebuilding is not irrelevant in this context. 
Although the prices of materials and rates of wages in the 
building industry are likely to continue to keep in step with 
those of the economy as a whole, the serious decline in pro- 
ductivity of the industry has increased the real cost of houses. 
Some improvement in productivity would probably encourage 
an active housing policy and the maintenance of employment 
in housebuilding, since it would dispel the conviction that 
scarce resources are being wasted. Paradoxical though it may 
seem, the most hopeful means of increasing productivity at 
present is to reduce the strain on the capacity of the industry. 
Apart from reducing the volume of building for other pur- 
poses, this can only be done by reducing the number of houses 
in the programme below current levels, or by reducing the 
standard and size of houses built to something nearer the pre- 
war level. It is far from clear what decisions will be taken on 
any of these matters. It seems probable, however, that if no 
improvement occurs, housing policy will break down under 
the burden of its own costs, as happened after the first World 


War. 


1 This problem was discussed at some length in my previous article in 
this Review, loc. cit.; see also Housing and the State, 1919-1944, op. cit. 
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Job Classification in the Netherlands 


by 
A. N. vAN MILL 


Director-General of the Employment Service, 
Netherlands Ministry of Social Affairs 


The occupational qualifications of persons seeking work and 
the details of job vacancies form one of the subjects touched on 
in the Convention and the Recommendation on employment 
service organisation which the International Labour Conference 
adopted at its 31st Session, held in San Francisco in 1948. 
Furthermore, among the tasks laid upon the International Labour 
Office in connection with the practical programme of work on 
manpower problems on which it is at present engaged is that of 
ascertaining, in respect of Europe, the requirements of countries 
for foreign labour and the surpluses available to meet them, a 
task which necessitates an analysis and comparison of the occu- 
pational nomenclature and descriptions of occupations in various 
countries. 

In pursuance of this task, the Office has had occasion to study 
the system of job classification used by the Employment Service 
in the Netherlands, one of the few countries where such a classi- 
fication has been made. It is indebted to the Director-General 
of that service for the following description of the methods adopted 
in order to place “ the right men in the right jobs”. The Nether- 
lands system possesses certain features which are unique and 
it merits careful study by all interested in the question. 


Atrous familiar with the work of an employment service 

knows that it always has to contend with two great difficul- 
ties. In the first place it often happens that the supply of jobs 
in a particular locality and in particular occupations exceeds 
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the demand while there is, at the same time, a surplus of 
manpower in other occupations, with the result that unem- 
ployment and labour shortage are found side by side. The 
second difficulty lies in the fact that one of the most persistent 
aims of any employment service—to put the right man in the 
right place—is still very far from being attained in the present 
state of society. But even though it is easier to point out 
these defects than to discover a remedy, yet a closer study 
of the two phenomena suggests that a way can be found in 
the future. 

Clearly, the existence of manpower shortages and sur- 
pluses side by side, and the inability to match the one against 
the other, is largely due to the tacit assumption that transfers 
from one trade to another are virtually impossible—an assump- 
tion which derives in essence from the universal practice of 
engaging workers simply according to the names given to 
their occupations. The problem appears in a different light, 
however, if instead of using the names of occupations as the 
criterion, which give very little idea of the requirements for 
performing the jobs in question, those requirements them- 
selves, which cannot be defined without a fuller knowledge 
of the occupations, are taken as a guide. 

Very much the same observation applies to the difficulty 
of putting the right man in the right place. When a man 
chooses an occupation or accepts a job, there is very seldom 
an enquiry as to what requirements it involves or as to 
whether his aptitude and skill enable him to meet them. 
As soon as these matters receive more attention, the second 
problem also will be a step nearer solution. 

Removal of both the defects mentioned thus requires 
a better knowledge of the different occupations, in addition 
to which the second calls also for a better knowledge of men 
and women. The human aspect is left out of account in the 
following study, which aims at showing that the necessary 
better knowledge of occupations can be obtained through 
an efficient job classification. 


WuatT Is JOB CLASSIFICATION ? 


Job classification implies the grouping of jobs by some 
positive criterion. It is, of course, possible to list them alpha- 
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betically in order to facilitate reference or to tabulate them 
industry by industry or to arrange them by their economic 
or national importance. But such procedures are not pro- 
perly covered by the term “job classification ”, since they 
are based on considerations that have only an incidental 
bearing on the jobs. Job classification proper is based on the 
character of the different jobs and may be defined as an 
arrangement of jobs according to their work content. 

There are various ways of grouping jobs according to their 
content. They may be placed in “ families ” so as to indicate 
how far they are interchangeable and thus to promote mobility 
of labour, the object chosen for the purposes of the present 
article. They may be arranged by value or by difficulty, 
with a view to determining relative rates of wages ; and other 
groupings are conceivable. 

Any of these classifications requires first a review of all 
known jobs. Next the work content of each job is defined 
by means of an analysis. The results of the job analysis are 
then used to determine the requirements of each job, that 
is, the physical and mental qualifications and the training 
needed for performing it. Finally, a comparison of the job 
requirements enables the desired classification to be made. 
The whole process thus falls into four stages : (1) job inven- 
tory ; (2) job analysis; (3) definition of job requirements ; 
(4) job classification. Each of these stages is discussed below 
in turn and its most important features are pointed out. 

First of all, however, attention should be called to the great 
difference between job classification as defined above and the 
industrial classification compiled by the Statistical Com- 
mission of the United Nations. The object of the latter classi- 
fication is to group, not jobs as such, but the various types 
of undertakings throughout the whole field of industry and 
so to permit the compilation of comparable statistics on a 
variety of industrial subjects. The question may arise whether 
employment and unemployment statistics should henceforth 
be based on an industrial or on a job classification. It seems 
to me that, for the present, preference should be given to an 


Cf. Nations Economic Soctat Councii: Official Records, 
Third Year, 7th Session, Supplement No. 58 : “Statistical Commission, Inter- 
national Standard Industrial Classification of all Economic Activities” (Lake 
Success, New York 1948). 
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industrial classification, since an internationally accepted job 
classification is absolutely lacking and little has yet been 
achieved even on a national scale. Other than the United 
States, where there has been pioneer work in this field +, no 
country, so far as I am aware, has produced a job classification. 
It is true that an occupational inventory was made in France 
in June 1947 2, but this was compiled chiefly with reference 
to training and therefore cannot be regarded as a job classi- 
fication in the present sense. 


JOB INVENTORY 


In making a job inventory it is not sufficient merely to 
compile a catalogue of nothing but the names of jobs. A large 
number of jobs are called by many names, and sometimes 
the same name is used for widely different jobs. Hence the 
name alone is of little or no consequence and even tends 
to have a confusing effect in several cases. It therefore becomes 
necessary to attach to the name of each job a brief charac- 
teristic description or definition, and to state what other 
occupational terms are synonymous with it. It will then be 
possible in the inventory to identify all jobs and to distinguish 
between them. By way of illustration some of the definitions 
used in the Netherlands job inventory are gi.en below : 


Iron worker (shipbuilding) : Shaping ships’ plates and section 

irons a8 required, by machine or by hand, where the shape is not 

—_ in — but is determined by measurements taken on the 
ull itself. 


Bricklayer : Making foundations, walls, cellars, arches, vaults, 
chimneys, etc., and setting decorative masonry, vertical courses and 
designs on the basis of specifications and plans ; making sewers of 
stone piping, and the masonry of sewer shafts ; laying wall tiles, and 
cement and tile floors ; setting chimney casings ; laying roof tiles ; 
pointing masonry ; making walls of prefabricated parts. 


Granite worker : Placing a layer of granite concrete (mixture of 
crushed granite and cement) on concrete floors, steps, walls and 


1For a brief account of this pioneer work, see International Labour 
Conference, 30th Session, Geneva 1947, Report V (1): Employment Service 
Organisation, — V: “Note on the Occupational Research Programme 
of the United States Employment Service” (International Labour Office, 
Montreal, 1946). 
INsTiITUT NATIONAL DE LA STATISTIQUE ET DES EtupEs Econo- 
Par Nomenclature analytique des métiers et des activités individuelles 
aris, 1947). 
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pillars; dressing stone; making granite doorsteps and plinths; 
smoothing and polishing the granite layer by machinery or hand 
after the cement has hardened. 


Welfare worker : Making contacts, by means of visits, with the 
families in the area in order to ascertain their social and/or intellectual 
and moral conditions ; making reports to the appropriate authorities ; 
giving advice to parents and/or members of families; making 
“follow-up ” visits; arranging for removal of abuses or giving 
advice in this regard. 


JoB ANALYSIS 


Job analysis is the essential part of job classification and 
must therefore reach a high standard. The picture it gives 
should be so clear, exact and complete that it enables a person 
unfamiliar with the occupation to survey, understand and 
appraise the whole job. The analysis must, in particular, 
include descriptions of the materials, tools and operations 
involved. 

The materials worked with, processed or handled are an 
important factor, since they largely determine the character 
of the job. The material may be simple, making little demand 
on the worker’s skill ; or it may have qualities which must be 
understood before it is possible to work upon it. 

The kind and number of the tools used indicate the com- 
plexity of the job. A glance at the many different tools required 
by a carpenter will show how manysided and complex his 
trade is. A description of the machines served is also necessary, 
since the worker’s task depends very largely on the kind of 
machine used. In highly mechanised production much of the 
work formerly done with the aid of hand tools has been taken 
over by the machine. In many cases the worker’s task is 
reduced to feeding material to the machine and simply ensuring 
that it runs properly. The machine is such an important factor 
in the make-up of the job that a mere reference to its name 
will generally be insufficient. A careful description of each 
machine must be given and its type indicated in so far as these 
affect the job. 

A description of the operations which must be performed 
on the given material with the tools and machines provided 
is the very centre of job analysis and therefore requires parti- 
cular attention. The various operations making up the job 
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must be thoroughly studied, both individually and in relation 
one to another, and clearly described. In respect of each 
operation, the analyst must ask himself what the worker does, 
how he does it and why. A correct answer to these questions 
will reveal the content of the job. 

In addition to covering these three points—materials, tools 
and operations—job analysis should provide information on 
various other matters, such as training and occupational 
requirements, relationship with other jobs, physical move- 
ments involved, conditions in which the work is done, etc. 
These lie outside the scope of the present article, however, and 
are not considered here. 

It should also be pointed out that if job analysis is to yield 
the maximum results, it should be conducted on uniform lines 
and its use should be general. It will be necessary, as part of 
the classification, to compare jobs one with another, and such 
comparison will, of course, be greatly facilitated if the analysis 
is standardised. 

The occupational data obtained—on a uniform basis—in 
this second stage of the classification process can be used for 
a variety of purposes. The following examples may be given 
of the fields in which job analysis provides useful material. 


(a) Efficiency. Since the job analysis enables the character 
and content of the various jobs to be fully understood, its 
results may be used by managements as a basis for the appro- 
priate organisation and utilisation of personnel ; they will also 
be of assistance in the grouping of operations withir the 
undertaking, the improvement of methods of work and the 


avoidance of duplication. 


(6) Safety and health. Job analysis gives an indication of 
possible causes of industrial accidents and occupational 
diseases ; such indications in their turn provide a basis for the 
organisation of safety and health measures. 


(c) Employment of handicapped workers. Job analysis also 
provides data of value in determining the occupations in which 
physically handicapped workers can suitably be used despite 
their deficiencies. Once the physical actions involved in the 
performance of a given job have been ascertained, and the 
conditions in which it is carried on, the physical aspects of the 
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job may be systematically evaluated; and if handicapped 
workers are chosen with these considerations in mind, there is 
a high probability that their employment will be justified. 


(d) Registration of workers. It is most important for the 
efficiency of an employment service that persons seeking work 
shall be properly registered, in other words, that their occupa- 
tions and level of skill are correctly ascertained. Owing to a 
natural tendency on the part of the persons in question to 
exaggerate their own qualifications, the information they 
provide cannot be regarded as immediately and fully reliable ; 
further questioning is therefore necessary, and for this purpose 
a questionnaire suited to the occupation in question will be of 
use. Appropriate questionnaires can be prepared from the 
results of the relevant job analyses. 


(e) Classification of jobs by types. Even before the third 
stage—the definition of job requirements—has been reached, 
the results of job analysis can be used for a rough grouping or 
classification of jobs, which can be divided into “types ” by 
technical content, each type comprising those in which the 
chief operations are identical. 

By way of illustration a job analysis on the Netherlands 
model is given below. It relates to the three principal points 
—materials, tools and operations—specified above. 


LABORATORY GLASS GRINDER. 


Materials. 
Material worked on: glass for laboratory use. 
Materials used : carborundum paste ; cooling water. 


Tools and Machines. 


Tools : None. 

Machines: grinding machine (pedal control), consisting of an 
electrically driven horizontal spindle onto the end of which abrasive 
wheels can be mounted ; these are externally or internally conical 
in shape and of various dimensions. Used for the conical (internal 
or external) grinding of laboratory glass. 


Description of Work. 


Mechanical grinding of laboratory giass at points where an 
airtight fit between the different parts is required (four operations) : 


(1) Starting machine : mount the conical abrasive wheel at the 
end of the horizontal spindle, choosing one that is externally 
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or internally conical according as the glass to be worked 

requires internal or external grinding. 

(2) Internal grinding: connect machine; put a little carbo- 
rundum paste by hand on the rotating abrasive wheel, push 
the glass to be worked against the wheel, press slightly and 
shape to measure as in model. 

(3) External grinding : connect machine ; spread a little carbo- 
rundum paste by hand on the glass, hold the glass inside 
a cone, press slightly and shape to measure as in 
model. 

(4) Hand finishing (sometimes required) : a stopper or plug and 

the glass into which it is to fit having both been prelimi- 

narily ground by machine, smear the stopper with carbor- 
undum paste and twist it back and forth in the glass by hand. 


ANALYSIS OF JOB REQUIREMENTS 


The results of the job analysis are used for making a 
qualitative and quantitative examination of the requirements 
which a worker must fulfil in order to carry out the job in 
question successfully. The qualitative analysis centres round 
the question “what demands does the job make upon the 
worker ?”. The quantitative analysis relates to the extent 
to which these demands are made. 

Job requirements fall into three types: psychological (or 
mental) ; physical (or bodily); and training. Each of these 
types must be further elaborated, as regards both quality 
and quantity, for the different occupations. 

In the light of the psychological and physical requirements 
of the job it can be decided whether a worker has the necessary 
aptitude for it ; and if he has, the training requirements show 
what further training he may need for its performance. The 
psychological and physical requirements thus correspond to 
the worker’s natural gifts and aptitudes, to which education 
or training must be added in the case of skilled occupations. 

The additional information provided by an analysis of job 
requirements may be said to complete the necessary know- 
ledge of the job. This knowledge can be put to many uses, 
of which the following are the most important. 


(a) Selection of personnel. The object here is to choose 
from a number of candidates the person most suited to a 
particular job and thus to put the right man in the right 
place. Both employment service officials and personnel 
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managers are constantly faced with this type of problem. 
To be able to choose the right man for a particular vacancy, 
not only the candidates’ qualifications but also the require- 
ments of the job must be fully known. Without knowledge 
on the latter point it will be most difficult to test workers 
for the job. The analysis of job requirements provides an 
objective basis for personnel selection. 


(6) Vocational selection. The problem here is to choose 
among several occupations that for which the person in 
question is best fitted. In this case too, the object is to put 
the right man in the right place. A vocational guidance 
officer is unable to do his work properly if he has no opportunity 
to ascertain the nature and particularly the requirements of 
the various occupations as the basis for the advice he gives. 
The analysis of job requirements is thus very important in 
the field of vocational guidance. 


(ec) Training. Effective programmes for the training of 
workers must be based on detailed knowledge and thorough 
understanding of the jobs for which the training is intended. 
Due regard must therefore be had in drawing up training 


programmes to the precise operations involved and therefore 
to the demands made by each job. Job analysis and analysis 
of job requirements are again indispensable. 


To show in more detail how job requirements may be 
analysed, the schedule of psychological qualities used in the 
Netherlands to indicate requirements of this type is reproduced 
below. Points are given in respect of each item in the schedule, 
low marks being 1 and 2, medium marks 3 and 4, and high 


marks 5 and 6. 


SCHEDULE OF PSYCHOLOGICAL REQUIREMENTS 


I. INTELLIGENCE. 


A. Reasoning. 
(a) Theoretical problems (in the various sciences). 


(b) Practical problems. 
. Technical. 
. Social. 
. Educational. 
. Commercial. 
. Administrative. 
. Organisational. 
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B. Knowledge factors. 
(a) Perception. 
. Colour. 
. Sound. 
. Smell and taste. 
. Temperature. 
. Touch. 
. Shape. 
. Balance. 
. Distance. 
. Number. 
(b) Memory. 
1. Short periods. 
2. Long periods. 
(ce) Attention. 
1. Continuity. 
2. Intensity. 
3. Scope. 


Il. SENSIBILITY AND CHARACTER. 


A. Sensibility. 
1. Receptivity. 
2. Equanimity. 
3. Spontaneity. 
4. Self-control. 


B. Character. 

(a) 1. Independence. 

2. Self-reliance. 

. Responsibility. 
. Reliability. 
. Accuracy. 
. Prudence. 
. Conscientiousness. 
Orderliness. 
Willpower. 
. Activity. 
. Initiative. 
- Honesty. 
Frankness. 
. Discretion. 


(b) 


(¢) 


(a) 


DEXTERITY. 


A. Dexterity. 
(a) Simple manipulations. 
(b) er, Me tool or material in the position indicated by a 
sketch. 
(c) Holding a tool or material in a prescribed position. 
(ad) Guiding a tool, or guiding material into a machine, in the 
direction indicated by a sketch. 
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(e) Guiding a tool, or guiding material into a machine, free- 
hand in the direction indicated by means of a line on a 
sketch. 

(f) Guiding a tool, or guiding material into a machine, free- 
hand in a prescribed direction. 

(g) Guiding a tool or material free-hand in various directions 

corresponding to the character of the object. 


B. Factors affecting dexterity. 
(a) Tolerance of deviations. 
_ (b) Co-ordination of the hands : 
1. to exert great strength ; 
2. for more accurate guidance : 


3. where the hands perform different operations which 
must be co-ordinated. 


(c) Number and character of disturbing factors. 


IV. KNOWLEDGE. 
(a) Acquired by study. 
(b) Acquired by experience. 
(ce) Acquired by practice. 
V. SPEED. 


ForMS OF JOB CLASSIFICATION 


The most important forms of job classification that can 
be made at this stage are those for purposes of job evaluation 
and job affinity. 


Job Evaluation 


This is the grading of jobs by their work content and 
requirements, as the basis for a wage group system. The 
different jobs are compared by means of various criteria 
—knowledge, dexterity, care, responsibility, physical effort, 
risk of accidents, etc.; points are awarded, and a grading 
scheme established on the basis of the total points. The 
number of grades usually depends on the number of wage 
groups which it is desired to introduce in the industry or 
undertaking in question. The essential standard in job evalua- 
tion is thus the total value of the performance, rather than 
its character. 


Job Affinity 


This is a form of classification in which jobs are arranged 
in “families”. The process falls into two stages. First of 
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all, as already described, jobs are divided, according to their 
technical content, into technical groups or “types”; next, 
on the basis of the psychological demands they make on the 
worker, there is a further division into psychological groups 
or “ families ”, each of which includes jobs with qualitatively 
and quantitatively similar psychological requirements. This 
second classification is applied, not to individual jobs, but to 
the types established at the preceding stage; each of these, 
since it consists of jobs involving similar operations and 
requirements, may be included as a whole in the appropriate 
psychological family. 

The possibility of placing several types of jobs in the 
same family is explained by the existence of types which, 
although outwardly different, yet require the same psycho- 
logical aptitude on the worker’s part, and therefore make 
the same psychological demands upon him. 

The importance of this grouping by job affinity lies in the 
fact that jobs belonging to the same technical type or psycho- 
logical family are mutually interchangeable, i.e., a worker 
knowing one such job can undertake the others. Establish- 
ment of job affinities thus clearly tends to promote mobility 
of labour. 

This interchange is, however, not always immediately 
practicable. The job families comprise jobs which are identical 
only in respect of their psychological requirements; the 
physical and training requirements—integral parts of the 
total demand made by a job—are here left out of account. 
But this does not affect the value of affinity grouping, since 
in the case of a mentally and physically sound person, the 
physical requirements of a job are far less important than — 
the psychological. There are very wide psychological diffe- 
rences in aptitude between one able-bodied person and another ; 
and it is therefore necessary, for a job making certain psycho- 
logical demands, to have workers whose psychological aptitudes 
correspond with these demands. 

The situation with regard to physique is quite different. 
In practice, the physical requirements of a job constitute a 
difficulty for all workers, even for the able-bodied—a difficulty 
which they must overcome. Very hard work, or work in an 
unhealthy atmosphere, is bad for anyone, normal men included. 
For physiological reasons a person with a weak heart or defec- 
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tive lungs, as the case may be, should be advised against 
such a job; and to this extent it is important to have regard 
to physical requirements in the job analysis, so that this may 
provide a ground for negative advice to handicapped workers. 
For the able-bodied worker, however, physical requirements 
do not affect the interchangeability of jobs belonging to the 
same psychological family. 

As training requirements are similarly not taken into 
account in determining the job families, jobs which require 
some degree of training are interchangeable only on condition 
that the worker has had the necessary practice, training, 
retraining or additional training. These requirements are, 
however, deliberately neglected for the present purpose, 
because aptitude is considered to be the essential element 
for the satisfactory performance of a job; if there is aptitude 
for the job, there will also be aptitude for the necessary train- 
ing, and the training itself then becomes merely a question 
of time. 

Training requirements thus do not affect the interchange- 
ability of jobs, but merely mean that in some cases the change 
cannot be immediate. Consequently, it would not be proper 
to take these requirements into account when arranging jobs 
in families, since this would make interchangeability and 
mobility of labour appear more restricted than is actually 
the case. 

In the analysis of job requirements, on the other hand, 
training requirements are taken into account so as to determine 
whether and how far training will be required in case of a 
change of job. 

The above remarks regarding physical and training require- 
ments make it clear that their neglect in the classification of 
jobs in families does not affect interchangeability as much 
as may be thought at first sight. Job families thus constitute 
an excellent means of promoting the mobility of labour, and 
more particularly its horizontal mobility, namely, between 
jobs having quantitatively and qualitatively similar require- 
ments. 

The job families in their turn may be arranged in ascending 
order of difficulty. This should be determined largely, but 
not exclusively, by the extent to which the respective qualifi- 
cations are required. Such graduation of jobs is useful as 
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providing a guide for the promotion of workers and thus 
increasing the vertical mobility of labour. 


Uses of a Job Affinity Classification 


There are several directions in which a job affinity classi- 
fication can lead to improvements, for example, in the per- 
sonnel policy of undertakings, in placing services, in com- 
bating structural and technological unemployment, in voca- 
tional guidance and in the co-ordination of civilian employment 
and military service. 


Personnel Policy. 


The establishment of job families enables undertakings 
to institute an efficient system of internal horizontal exchange 
of personnel in order to meet changing conditions of pro- 
duction. Furthermore, the graduation of job families accord- 
ing to difficulty provides a guide for the promotion of workers 
within the undertaking. Sometimes possibilities of internal 
promotion are unduly restricted because the relation between 
the number of simple, lower paid jobs and those commanding 
better pay is such that the intake into the latter group does 
not balance the promotion potential from below. In such 
cases the public employment service should be called in so 
that the candidates for promotion may be directed to other 
undertakings, where an inverse situation exists. 


Placing. 

For some time employment services have tried to use 
inter-local placing as a means of balancing a shortage of a 
certain type of labour in one place against a surplus of the 
same type in another, with an inverse adjustment in a second 
occupation. But these efforts have been defeated again and 
again by the fact that the workers are strongly attached to 
the locality in which they reside. 

A system of job families provides a new means of balancing 
local surpluses and shortages of different sorts of labour, 
namely, through changes of occupation, which can be effected 
practically without difficulty in the case of unskilled or slightly 
skilled workers. As a matter of fact, such changes already 
occur to some extent quite apart from any definition of job 
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affinities, but the establishment of job families can greatly 
stimulate and increase this mobility by making it more efficient 
and reliable. 


Structural and Technological Unemployment. 


Evidently the practical importance of labour mobility 
—local and occupational—is greater the less skilled the workers 
in question are. But in the event of structural and techno- 
logical unemployment, which deprives some skilled workers 
of any likelihood of finding employment in their own trades, 
the possibility of a change of occupation indicated by the 
job affinity system may be of very great value. Skilled workers 
thrown out of their own occupation by such unemployment 
often drift in practice into some unskilled trade, thus causing 
a loss to society and suffering a decline in their personal 
standards. Their careers have shown that they possess the 
basic aptitude for a skilled trade. The family to which such 
a worker’s original job belonged and which corresponds to 
his aptitudes shows the jobs for which retraining combined 
with his natural ability can qualify him. He will be able 
to choose among these jobs that which offers the best pro- 
spects and requires training most similar to the training which 
led up to his old trade. In fact, the job family points out 
the line of least resistance for the necessary change. It thus 
provides a powerful weapon against the most intractable sort 
of unemployment, structural and technological unemployment. 


Vocational Guidance. 


Vocational guidance can achieve far more if the job affinity 
system is used. Instead of choosing among a few different 
jobs, the candidate can now choose between job families 
and thus has a wider scope. In this way the person responsible 
for giving vocational guidance can make due allowance for 
a number of subordinate considerations in addition to the 
candidate’s aptitude, such as his personal preferences, possi- 
bilities of training, economic prospects in the trade, etc. 


Co-ordination between Civilian Employment and Military Service. 


One more instance of the value of grouping jobs by affi- 
nity lies in its importance to men on military service. The 
call-up usually comes at a time of life when the worker’s 
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occupational development has only just begun, and the period 
of service may disturb or completely arrest such development. 
This disadvantage can be avoided if the work given to each 
recruit is as closely related as possible to the content of 
his civilian job or to his aptitudes. Hence duties in the 
defence forces should be analysed and as far as possible classi- 
fied according to the existing job family classification. In 
this way an attempt may be made to disturb occupational 
development as little as possible both when the worker enters 
and when he leaves the service. 


SIMPLIFIED PROCEDURE 


Evidently the making of a classification of the kind 
described in the preceding pages will be a very extensive 
task and may take many years. Analysing the different jobs, 
in particular, takes a long time. For this reason and in view 
of the great importance attached to job affinity grouping, 
an attempt has been made in the Netherlands to work out 
a simplified procedure. 

This consists in the preparation, first, of a job inventory ; 
next, on the basis of the knowledge of the different occupations 
so obtained, types of jobs are defined and the jobs them- 
selves classified according to type. The requirements of the 
different types of jobs are then analysed and, finally, the job 
families are established. 

This work has already reached an advanced stage in the 
Netherlands. The types of jobs are settled ; the analysis of 
job requirements for these types was nearly finished at the 
time of writing, and the resulting job classification, of a general 
character, was expected to be completed by the end of 1948. 
Of course, subsequent job analyses will be conducted with 
special care so as to correct any imperfections arising at the 
present stage. 

To give an idea of the arrangement of jobs by type already 
effected, the main classification is reproduced below : 

01. Very simple work,' requiring no reflection, initiative or 
accuracy, which can be done after an introductory period 
of a few days. 

-01. With very little physical effort. 


.02. With medium physical effort. 
03. With great physical effort. 
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Very simple work, requiring no reflection or initiative, but 
requiring accuracy or attention, which can be done after 
an introductory period of a few days. 


With very little physical effort. 
With medium physical effort. 
With great physical effort. 


Simple work, requiring some reflection or initiative, which 
can be done after an introductory period of a few weeks. 


With very little physical effort. 

With medium physical effort. 

With great physical effort. 
Fairly complicated work, requiring reflection or initiative 
and practical experience of some months, but no theoret- 
ical knowledge. 

With very little physical effort. 


With medium physical effort. 
With great physical effort. 


Complicated work, requiring reflection, initiative and consi- 
derable practical experience, and perhaps some theoretical 
knowledge. 

With very little physical effort. 

With medium physical effort. 

With great physical effort. 


Complicated work, requiring definite natural ability, practi- 
cal experience and theoretical knowledge. 


With very little physical effort. 
With medium physical effort. 
With great physical effort. 


Very complicated work, requiring definite natural ability, 
practical experience and medium theoretical education. 


oe work on a scientific) basis, or purely scientific 
work. 


As will be seen, jobs are first arranged in eight classes 
(code numbers 01., 02., . . . 08.) according to their degree 
of complexity. Classes 1 to 6 are subdivided into three grades 
(code numbers .01., .02., .03.) according to the physical 
effort required. Grade 1 includes definitely light work—mostly 
performed seated, but by no means exclusively so ; there are 
seated jobs not of a definitely light character, while others 
not done seated may be classed as very light work. Grade 3 
includes the definitely strenuous jobs. Grade 2 forms an inter- 
mediate group, comprising jobs not evidently belonging to 
either of the other two. The classification into grades is based 
on the job as it generally arises ; no account is taken of the fact 
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that actual conditions in a given undertaking may involve 
a modification. There is no division into grades in classes 7 
and 8, because physical effort has little importance here and 
the difficulty of the work depends largely on the form which 
the job takes in individual cases. 

Within the above classes and grades, jobs are grouped 
by “types” according to their content. The significance 
of this classification is that jobs belonging to a given type 
are mutually interchangeable. This interchangeability is 
immediately effective in the lower classes ; the higher the class, 
the more does interchangeability depend on training. 

The job types in each grade are given code numbers from 
.01 to .99. As far as possible they are arranged in ascending 
order of difficulty. 

Each of the classes and grades, as already stated, contains 
the appropriate types of jebs. For example, those in class 2, 
grade 3, are as follows : 


02.03.01 Drag-peat digging and cutting. 
02.03.02 Simple, but heavy, dockers’ work requiring some care. 


02.03.03 Keeping an automatic machine regularly supplied 
with heavy material and attending to its running. 


02.03.04 Simple but accurate copying on heavy objects which 
may have to be moved or turned. 


02.03.99 Heavy but simple work requiring accuracy or atten- 
tion. 


Each of the job types, of which there are 472 in all, com- 
prises several jobs. For example, type 02.03.03 (keeping an 
automatic machine regularly supplied with heavy material 
and attending to its running) includes the following jobs : 
butter shaper, casein presser, wood chopper, wood grinder, 


margarine scooper, stoker. 


INTERNATIONAL APPLICATION 


For the purpose of international application of a job 
classification scheme, each of the countries concerned should 
begin by compiling a job inventory on the lines described 
above. The compilers of the national job inventories should 
then attempt, on the basis of the information obtained on 
the work content of the various jobs, to agree on international 
definitions of types of job and of the jobs to be included in 
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each type. When the international types have been determined, 
it will be possible to make an analysis of job requirements 
for each type, followed in turn by the establishment of inter- 
national job families. Judging by the experience gained in 
the Netherlands, it may be expected that the rough scheme 
will be ready in a few years, provided that preparation of the 
inventories in the different countries is continued in a regular 
manner. 

Of course, once an approximate classification has been 
completed by means of this simplified procedure, an attempt 
to supplement it by job analyses should follow. 

The advantages of an international job classification lie 
mainly in the improvements it may bring with respect to 
migration movements and the international exchange of man- 
power. But while the preparation of the classification will 
take some years, the need for international manpower 
exchanges already exists. To meet this situation the countries 
which need a certain sort of manpower should publish a descrip- 
tion by work content of the jobs they cannot fill, and the 
countries with a manpower surplus should do the same in 


respect of the occupations to which the available workers 
belong. In order that these descriptions may be of practical 
use, it will be necessary to issue some guiding principles for 
their compilation. There can be no doubt that the Inter- 
national Labour Office, which is already taking action in regard 
to manpower problems, is the appropriate agency for conduct- 
ing, co-ordinating and completing this task. 
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REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


Holidays with Pay in the Construction 
Industries 


The question of holidays with pay for workers in general was 
considered by the International Labour Conference at its 20th Session 
(Geneva, 1936), which adopted a Convention and a Recommendation 
on the subject. In the latter the Conference dealt, among other things, 
with the problem of providing holidays in employment in which work 
is not carried out regularly throughout the year, a point which has 
since been taken up by the Building, Civil Engineering and Public 
Works Committee of the International Labour Organisation. At its 
first session, held in Brussels at the end of 1946, the Committee adopted 
a resolution on this question in which it requested the Office to enquire 
into existing practices in respect of construction workers. The results 
of the study made by the Office in pursuance of the resolution are 
embodied in the General Report prepared for the forthcoming second 
session of the Committee.1 It is believed that this information may be 
of interest to the readers of the Review, and the relevant passages of 
the report are accordingly reproduced below. 


Before the war of 1914-1918, annual holidays with pay were 
in the main the prerogative of officials of the State and local 
authorities, salaried employees and intellectual and professional 
workers. The movement to give manual workers as well as 
brain workers a period of leisure for rest and recuperation during 
which they would continue to receive their pay became widespread 
only in the years following the close of that war. At the same 
time, the principle of annual holidays with pay for manual workers 
as a righ*, and not merely as an act of benevolence on the part of 
the employer, began to gain general acceptance. During the last 
World War, the acute shortage of labour, coupled with the urgent 
need in many countries for highest productive efficiency and 


1 International Labour Organisation, Building, Civil yey and Public 
Works Committee, Second Session, Rome, 1949: General Report (International 
Labour Office, Geneva, 1949). 
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consequently for alert and healthy workers, gave added strength 
to a movement which had by then become firmly rooted. The 
rapid development in the practice of according holidays with pay 
to all categories of workers, incidentally removing both an injustice 
and an undesirable distinction between salaried employees and 
manual workers, may be considered as one of the outstanding 
features of recent social progress. 

Thus, the right of every worker to an annual holiday with pay 
is now generally admitted, but the manner of applying this principle 
varies. In a number of countries the main method is legislation ; 
in others collective agreements are of greatest importance. Some- 
times both methods exist side by side. In Australia and New 
Zealand, holidays with pay are the subject of arbitration awards 
in addition to legislation and collective agreements. Individual con- 
tracts of employment and custom are also not unimportant factors. 

As regards legislation, the mere inclusion of broad categories 
of workers in holiday provisions does not necessarily mean that all 
the workers in those categories will automatically enjoy a holiday 
with pay. Compliance with certain conditions is required, and one 
of the stipulations most generally imposed is continuous service 
with the same employer for a specified period, often one year. A 
requirement of this kind protects the interests of the employer 
and is a factor contributing to stability of employment. In a 
large number of industries it would appear to be a not unfair 
condition, provided that the workers are safeguarded against 
arbitrary dismissal before the expiration of the qualifying period. 
Obviously, however, if a procedure of this kind were applied to 
industries where employment is seasonal or the subject of inter- 
ruption for some other reason, or where the workers are obliged to 
change their employers during the course of the year through no 
fault of their own, the workers concerned may only rarely qualify 
for holidays with pay through inability to fulfil the conditions 
prescribed. Workers in the construction industries are a case in 
point, and it frequently happens that, merely on account of the 
nature of their employment, they are deprived of the holidays 
with pay which it is now common practice to grant to workers 
in other more stable occupations. It may be argued that building 
trade workers are obliged to interrupt their work from time to 
time and that consequently they feel the need for a period of 
relaxation less than other workers who are employed day after 
day for long periods. Irregular intervals without work would, 
however, hardly seem equivalent to a definite period of holiday 
each year which the worker may claim as a right and for which 
he can plan ahead, secure in the knowledge that he will receive 
holiday pay. 

It may be of interest to mention here two of the suggestions 
bearing on employment that is not continuous with the same 
employer which the International Labour Conference at its 1936 
Session recommended should be taken into consideration : 
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In employment in which work is not carried on regularly throughout 
the year the condition of continuity of employment should be regarded 
as satisfied by the working of a prescribed number of days during a 
prescribed period ; 


and 


The holiday should be earned after one year’s work, regardless 
whether this period has been spent in the employment of the same or 
several employers. Each Government should take effective steps to 
ensure that the cost arising from the granting of the holidays shall not 
fall entirely upon the last employer. 


Various methods have been adopted to overcome the practical 
difficulties attaching to the grant of holidays with pay in industries 
where employment is irregular. In some countries an effort has been 
made to frame the general legislation on holidays with pay in such 
a way as to maintain the workers’ rights irrespective of fluctuations 
in their employment ; others have preferred to make special regula- 
tions for the industries where the granting of holidays meets with 
difficulties ; in some cases, the question is dealt with in collective 
agreements or arbitration awards. An attempt is made in the 
following pages to outline the methods adopted by different countries 
to provide holidays for workers in the construction industries, and 
the ways in which, in a number of countries, the difficulties raised 
by the fluctuations in employment characteristic of those industries 
have been overcome. 


GENERAL LEGISLATION 


In a considerable number of countries legislation on holidays 
with pay is general in scope and is applicable to industry as a 
whole ; it therefore includes employees in the building, civil engin- 
eering and public works contracting industries. In some of these 
countries, as indicated above, machinery has not yet been devised 
to ensure that under this general legislation construction workers 
will not be debarred from taking the holidays for which provision 
is made owing to the nature of the qualifying conditions imposed. 
In others, the legislation would appear to be sufficiently elastic 
to enable construction workers to benefit from holidays with pay 
in the same way as employees in other branches of industry. In 
these countries the right to a holiday with pay starts after a rela- 
tively short period of service, or there is some arrangement whereby 
holiday credits accumulate from week to week and can be carried 
forward when the worker changes his employment. 

A short analysis follows of the general laws in a number of 
countries relating to annual holidays with pay from which construc- 
tion workers would appear to be able to benefit. 
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In Belgium the Legislative Order of 3 January 1946 regulating 
annual holidays covers, generally speaking, all persons bound by 
contracts for the hiring of services or by contracts of apprenticeship, 
including construction workers. The Order lays down the essential 
principles for the grant of holidays with pay, leaving scope for their 
adaptation to the special needs of the various branches of industrial 
activity. Rules for the enforcement of the Order in the different 
industries are contained in legislative provisions. 

The length of the annual holiday laid down in the Order of 
3 January 1946 is proportionate to the work performed, whether 
continuous or not, during the holiday year, and may not be less 
than six days in respect of every twelve months’ employment. 
This period is tripled or doubled respectively in the case of employees 
under the ages of eighteen and twenty-one years, under a Legislative 
Order of 16 June 1947. An Order of 16 February 1946, for the 
administration of the Order of 3 January 1946, provides for holidays 
on the following scale : six days’ holiday after more than 275 days’ 
work ; five days’ holiday after 226-275 days’ work; four days’ 
holiday after 176-225 days’ work ; three days’ holiday after 126-175 
days’ work ; two days’ holiday after 76-125 days’ work ; one day’s 
holiday after 26-75 days’ work ; and a half day’s holiday after 15-25 
days’ work. Absences of a specified maximum duration on account 
of sickness or military service, or absences due to accident, are 
counted as days worked. The actual number of days’ holiday may 
be increased for workers in a particular branch of industry, in 
agreement with the competent joint committee, provided that 
proportionate supplementary contributions are paid by the employers 
concerned. No decision to increase the length of the holiday has yet 
been taken by the National Joint Committee of the Building Industry. 

Under the Order of 16 February 1946, payment for the holiday 
is equal to the number of days’ leave to which the worker is entitled, 
multiplied by his average daily wages during the last fortnight of 
March of the year in which the holiday is taken, or, if the worker 
was not occupied at that time, during the last fifteen days on 
which he worked prior to 31 March. Legislation of 14 June 1948, 
however, doubles this remuneration, subject to a deduction of 
6 per cent. Holiday pay for employees covered by the Legislative 
Order of 28 December 1944 is provided by an employers’ contribu- 
tion which is included in the global contribution in respect of social 
security | and is transmitted by the National Social Security Office 
to the National Annual Holiday Fund, which in turn apportions 
the sums received among the various special holiday funds, including 
the fund for the building and civil engineering industries. This fund 
was established by an Order of 6 July 1939 and made responsible 
for the payment of holiday remuneration to construction workers. 
The general holiday legislation provides that holidays must be taken 
between 31 May and 31 October, unless the worker requests other- 


1 Cf. INTERNATIONAL LaBourR Orrice : Legislative Series, 1944—Bel. 2. 
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wise. The exact date is fixed by mutual agreement between the 
worker and the employer, or, if the employer wishes all the workers 
in his undertaking to take their holiday at the same time, by agree- 
ment between the employer and the organisation representative of 
the majority of the workers. 

In Canada the Federal Parliament has jurisdiction in labour 
matters only in connection with international or interprovincial 
transport and communications, and authority to legislate on working 
conditions rests with the provincial Governments ; accordingly, 
the Dominion Government regulate. she holidays with pay only of 
those construction employees who are working on its own account. 
All construction projects, such as public works, undertaken by 
the Dominion Government are normally let by contract. Under the 
Fair Wages and Hours of Work Act of 1935, any contractor engaged 
on construction or demolition for a department of the Dominion 
Government is required to maintain the working conditions prevail- 
ing in the locality in which the work is being carried on. Whether 
or not employees engaged by a private contractor working for the 
Federal Government are entitled to holidays with pay therefore 
depends upon the practice prevailing in the district where the work 
is being done. 

Holidays are granted to workers in general, including construc- 
tion workers, by the laws of a number of the Canadian provinces, 
for instance, by Alberta, British Columbia ', Manitoba, Ontario and 
Saskatchewan. The situation in Quebec is described later in these 
pages.* In Alberta, the holidays of construction workers are regu- 
lated by a special Order *, and in Ontario by Regulations applying 
the general holiday legislation.* In Manitoba, the conditions attached 
to the grant of a holiday are such that many workers moving from 
one employer to another in a highly seasonal industry like the 
construction industry are unlikely to derive much benefit from them. 
In Saskatchewan, two weeks’ holiday is allowed after one year’s 
continuous service ; provision is made for proportionate holiday pay 
if service terminates during the year; also, the employer may, by 
agreement with the worker, grant a holiday of one day for each 
month of service if the worker has been in his employ less than a year. 

In Denmark the Holidays with Pay Act of 13 April 1938 provides 
for holidays at the rate of one day for each month of service during 
which the worker has been employed in the undertaking. If employ- 
ment is of shorter duration than one month, the length of the holiday 
thus earned is proportionate to length of service, and it is only if 
employment is for less than one week that it is disregarded. The 
total length of the holiday to which each worker is entitled is calcu- 
lated on the basis of periods of employment during the preceding 
holiday year, that is, from 1 April to 31 March. The holiday must, 


1 See below, p. 181. 
? See below, p. 184. 
* See below, p. 182. 
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in principle, be taken in one continuous period between 2 May and 
30 September, the exact dates being fixed by the employer. Absence 
from work on account of sickness, accident, annual holidays and 
military service does not break continuity of employment. Holiday 
allowances are equal to 4 per cent. of the remuneration paid for the 
work on which the right to leave is based. 

In the Danish building trades, holiday payment is guaranteed 
by the technical organisation concerned, usually on the basis of 
standard agreements between the Danish Employers’ Confederation 
and the Confederation of Danish Trade Unions, which conform 
to one of the two following systems : 


(1) A worker employed by several employers in the course of a year 
receives, on the termination of each period of employment, a standard 
card indicating the wages which have been paid to him. Before going 
on leave he sends his card to the organisation for payment of the holiday 
allowances due to him. The member of the employers’ organisation by 
whom he is employed, or the branch of the trade union concerned if he 
is unemployed or working for an unorganised employer, certifies by en- 
dorsement on the card that the worker is going to take his holiday. 


(2) On each pay-day, each employer affixes to the worker’s holiday- 
stamp book holiday stamps—previously obtained from the employers’ 
organisation—equal in value to holiday remuneration for the period worked. 
At the beginning of the holiday, the employer inserts the date of the 
holiday in the stamp book, and the employers’ organisation concerned, or, 
under special arrangement, the workers’ organisation, pays the worker 
the equivalent in cash of the stamps in the holiday book. 


The Holidays with Pay Act stipulates that the right to an allow- 
ance is forfeited if paid employment is taken during the holiday 
period. If the worker is dismissed or leaves his employment before 
taking his holiday, he is entitled to the holiday due to him during 
his period of service with the new employer. Annual leave must be 
granted in a continuous period between 2 May and 30 September ; 
within this period the date of the leave is fixed by the employer. 
If, however, the grant of annual leave within this period would cause 
manifest inconvenience to an undertaking, owing, for example, to 
the seasonal nature of the work, the Director of the Labour and 
Factory Inspection Department, after consultation with the orga- 
nisations of employers and workers for the occupation in question, 
may authorise the granting of annual leave by instalments and 
outside the period in question. The Act is without prejudice to any 
more favourable holiday provisions in other Acts, regulations, 
agreements or contracts, or to holidays given in accordance with 
custom. More favourable conditions do not, however, as a rule 
exist in the building trades. 

In Finland, under the Annual Holidays Act of 27 April 1946 
as amended, the length of the annual holiday is determined in 
accordance with the number of months worked for the employer 
in the course of the twelve months immediately preceding 30 April 
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of each year. Months during which work was performed for less 
than sixteen days are not taken into account in this calculation. A 
holiday of two working days a month is given for continuous 
service of not less than ten years, or a minimum of one month’s 
holiday for the year if work is continued without interruption 
throughout the twelve months serving as a basis for the calcula- 
tion of the holiday. A holiday of one and a half working days a 
month is allowed for continuous service in commerce and offices 
of not less than five years, and also for young persons under eight- 
een years of age. Service of less than five years entitles a worker 
to a holiday of one day per month. 

In principle the holiday is granted in a single period between 
2 May and 30 September, but provision is made for dividing the 
holiday in certain cases. The worker receives full wages for every 
working day of the holiday. If he is paid by periods of more than 
one day, the daily remuneration is reckoned by dividing the amount 
of the wage by the number of working days in the period concerned. 
Employees who work on certain days only or on a part-time basis 
are paid according to average daily remuneration. If an employee 
fails to work a sufficient number of days in the course of a month 
to entitle him to a holiday, he receives compensatory payment, in 
lieu of holiday, equal to 4 per cent. of wages received, provided that 
his employment lasted for not less than six months without inter- 
ruption. The holiday is granted on dates fixed by the employer 
between 2 May and 30 September for employees in general, and at 
any time during the calendar year for workers in agriculture or allied 
industries, or employed in other similar work of a seasonal nature 
in which the granting of holidays during the summer would cause 
difficulties in the conduct of the undertaking. 

In New Zealand, under the Annual Holidays Act of 1944 as 
amended, every worker of any age and of either sex employed for 
hire or reward is entitled, at the end of each year of employment, 
to two weeks’ annual holiday on ordinary pay, i.e., the remuneration 
for the worker’s normal number of hours calculated at the ordinary 
time rate of pay and including the cash value of any board or lodging 
provided by the employer as part of the remuneration. This holiday 
must be given by the employer within a period of six months after 
it becomes due. If the worker is employed for less than twelve but 
more than three months, the employer is required to pay him on 
termination of service an amount equivalent to 1/25 of his ordinary 
pay for the period of employment ; if employment is for less than 
three months but more than three weeks, the employer must affix 
to the worker’s holiday card ordinary postage or revenue stamps of 
an amount equivalent to 1/25 of the worker’s ordinary pay for the 
period of employment ; if employment is for less than three weeks, 
the employer must affix stamps equivalent to 1/25 of the worker’s 
ordinary pay for the time thus worked. Particulars of the employ- 
ment to which the stamps relate must be entered by the employer 
on the card, which may be surrendered at any money order office 
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in New Zealand after the expiration of one year from the first date 
' of employment shown on it. If the worker is entitled under any 
other Act or under any agreement or contract of service to annual 
holidays more favourable than those to which he is entitled under 
the provisions of this Act, then the Act will not apply to him. 

In Norway an Act came into force on 16 November 1947 intro- 
ducing eighteen working days’ annual holiday for all wage earners 
during each holiday year, i.e., from 16 May to15 May. This pro- 
vision does not apply to a worker who joins an undertaking more 
than fourteen days after the beginning of the holiday year. Employ- 
ment of less than six days’ duration does not qualify for a holiday, 
but the Ministry of Social Affairs may make special regulations 
prescribing that holiday remuneration shall be paid for shorter 
service and for work done on behalf of various employers for periods 
of less than six days. As regards holiday payment, a worker whose 
remuneration consists of a fixed yearly, monthly, weekly or daily 
wage will be entitled during his annual holiday to full wages for the 
normal hours of work if he has received pay from the undertaking 
during the whole of the qualifying year; otherwise the wages he 
receives during his holiday will be in proportion to the time he 
worked. A worker whose wages are not fixed is entitled, after a 
minimum of six days’ employment, to holiday remuneration equal 
to 6.5 per cent. of his earnings. No deductions will be made for 
absence on account of duly proved incapacity for work (a maximum 
of three months), accident or sickness, pregnancy (a maximum of 
twelve weeks before and after confinement), and compulsory military 
service (a maximum of three months). 

The Act provides for a system of holiday stamps and holiday 
books issued by a National Holiday Fund. The employer must buy 
and affix to the worker’s holiday book, at regular intervals of not 
less than once a month, holiday stamps equal in value to the holiday 
pay for the period in question. The book will be handed to the 
worker when he leaves the undertaking or is about to take his 
holiday. On production of his book at a post office on or after 16 May 
of each holiday year, with an attestation from his employer that he 
is entitled to a holiday, the worker will receive his holiday pay. 
The employer decides the dates of the annual holidays, provided 
that two consecutive weeks are granted between 16 May and 30 Sep- 
tember, and the remainder in one instalment before the end of the 
holiday year ; in occupations the nature of which requires that work 
shall be continued as far as possible throughout the summer, the em- 
ployer may fix one half of the annual holiday outside the summer 
period. Rules differing from these provisions concerning the holiday 
season may be made by collective or other written agreement provided 
that the annual holiday is granted before the end of the holiday year. 

In Sweden workers are entitled, by the Act of 29 June 1945 as 
amended, to one day’s holiday for each calendar month of the 
qualifying year during which they worked for the same employer 
for at least sixteen days. The minimum holiday for a full year’s 
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work is thus twelve days. Holiday pay is calculated on the basis 
of the worker’s average earnings, the daily rate being equal to one 
sixth of the weekly wage or 1/25 of the monthly wage. Young 
persons under eighteen years of age are granted a longer holiday 
(12/, days a@ month) than that provided for adult workers. Supple- 
mentary remuneration for periods in excess of normal hours is not 
taken into account. The dates of the holiday are fixed by the em- 
ployer, and care must be taken to ensure that it is given in a contin- 
uous period and as far as possible in the summer, unless the worker 
requests otherwise. 


In countries where continuity of service for periods as long as 
one year is a condition for the grant of holidays with pay under 
the general holiday legislation, it is sometimes the practice for 
workers who are unable to complete the prescribed period to be 
given on termination of employment a pro rata monetary payment 
for the time they have worked. For instance, the Holidays with 
Pay Acts of the Australian States of New South Wales and Victoria 
provide for two weeks’ holiday after twelve months’ continuous 
service, but if employment is for less than twelve months the worker 
receives an amount equal to 1/25 of his ordinary pay for the period 
he has worked, in addition to all other sums due to him. A similar 
payment is accorded under the Queensland Industrial Conciliation 
and Arbitration Act, 1932-1946, in the case of workers who have 
been employed for less than twelve months but more than four 
weeks. 

In the Canadian province of British Columbia, the qualifying 
period for six days’ holiday is 250 days of actual work during the 
calendar year. If the term of service with an employer ends during 
a working year in respect of which the employee has not received 
an annual holiday, he must be paid one eighth of a day’s pay for 
each week of actual work performed for that employer during the 
uncompleted year, in addition to other payroll credits. 

The Irish Act of 11 February 1939 concerning holidays requires 
continuous employment with the same employer for not less than 
1,800 hours during the employment year as a condition for the 
grant of seven days’ consecutive holiday with pay. A clause provid- 
ing for workers whose employment is irregular lays down that a 
worker who leaves the undertaking before the end of the year must 
be given one full day’s pay for the first month in which he worked 
for not less than 150 hours and for each subsequent two months 
during which he worked for not less than 300 hours. 


SPECIAL STATUTORY RULES AND REGULATIONS 
Owing to the nature of employment in the construction indus- 


tries, a few countries make holidays with pay for workers in these 
industries the subject of special statutory regulations, in order to 
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ensure that the workers concerned really do have an opportunity 
of enjoying a period of rest with pay. These provisions usually 
come within the framework of the general holiday legislation and 
are supplementary to it. 

In the Canadian province of Alberta, for instance, Order No. 5 
of 14 June 1947, issued by the Board of Industrial Relations under 
the Alberta Labour Act, provides that workers in general shall be 
allowed one week’s holiday with regular pay after one year’s 
continuous employment, and two weeks after two years’ employ- 
ment. Order No. 6 of 18 June 1947 applies specifically to con- 
struction workers. It lays down that workers whose employment 
is not continuous with the same employer throughout the year are 
entitled to a holiday with pay credit of 2 per cent. of their earnings 
from each employer. The credit is recorded by means of stamps 
affixed by the employer to the worker’s holiday book at the end 
of each pay period, whether it be a day, a week or any other period. 
The stamps are issued by the Board of Industrial Relations and 
purchased by the employer from any of the Alberta provincial 
treasury branches. The worker must present his holiday book 
to one of these branches within the ten months following 30 June 
of each year, and he will then receive the face value of the stamps in 
the book and will be considered to have begun his annual holiday. 
A worker who continues in the service of the same employer for 
two or more years is entitled to a credit of 4 per cent. of his earnings 
over the year. 

In the province of Ontario, workers in industrial undertakings 
are entitled by the Hours of Work and Vacations with Pay Act 
of 1944 to at least one week’s paid holiday for every year of employ- 
ment. Regular full-time employees in the construction industries 
may, of course, take their week’s vacation with pay in a manner 
similar to full-time employees of factory, office or retail establish- 
ments. The holiday pay of construction workers who interrupt 
or change their employment is covered by regulations applying 
the Act which stipulate that the employer must affix to the holiday 
stamp book of the worker, at the end of each regular pay period, 
vacations-with-pay credit stamps equal in value to 2 per cent. of 
the worker’s gross earnings during that period. Upon presentation 
of the stamp book on or after 30 June in each year to a provincial 
savings office or branch of a chartered bank in Ontario, the worker, 
upon identification, will be entitled to receive the cash equivalent 
of the stamps in the book. Vacations-with-pay stamp books are 
issued by the Department of Labour. The responsibility for 
obtaining a book rests with the worker, but in actual practice 
the book is generally issued to the employer—on his application— 
on behalf of the workers in his undertaking. The stamp system 
automatically provides for broken periods of work, but interrup- 
tions of employment would extend the qualifying period for earning 
six days’ holiday pay to a corresponding extent. The regulations 
also provide that the employer may make deductions on a pro rata 
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basis from the holiday credits of a worker who has been absent 
for more than one working day in any month during the year, 
unless the absence was authorised or due to illness. 

Book II of the French Labour Code, which, inter alia, regulates 
holidays with pay, provides for the issue of decrees specifying 
the occupations and industries in which the statutory holiday 
provisions will be applied subject to special conditions—in parti- 
cular, the industries in which workers are not normally employed 
continuously with the same employer during the period taken 
into account for determining the right to a holiday. Employers 
are required to join a holiday fund. A Decree was issued on 
18 January 1937 (amended on 27 March 1946) regulating holidays 
with pay in building and public works undertakings and establishing 
special regional funds for the payment of holiday remuneration. 
These funds must be affiliated to a national equalisation fund, 
and each employer must be a member of the competent fund for 
his particular branch of industry in the locality in which his under- 
taking is situated. The resources of the regional funds are derived 
from a percentage, fixed by the fund, of total salaries and wages, 
which must be paid monthly by the employers concerned. Workers 
are entitled by the Decree to one day’s holiday for 150 hours of 
actual work, up to a maximum of twelve working days. The number 
of days’ holiday is increased by one working day for every five 
years’ service, continuous or not, with the same employer, but the 
total length of the holiday may not exceed eighteen working days. 
Holiday pay is calculated on the basis of 1/25 of the hourly rate of 
wages obtained by dividing the total wages earned during the last 
pay period immediately preceding the holiday by the number of 
hours worked during that period ; the resulting rate is multiplied 
by the number of hours worked in respect of which the holiday is 
due. Each employer must give the worker when he leaves the 
undertaking, or is about to take his holiday, a certificate in duplicate, 
showing the number of hours he has worked in the undertaking 
during the preceding twelve months, the hourly rate of wages 
paid, and the address of the holiday fund to which the undertaking 
is affiliated. In order to obtain a continuous holiday, the worker 
must forward to the competent holiday fund all the certificates 
in his possession at least fifteen days before he wishes to start his 
holiday. 

An Act of 19 August 1946 amending the general holiday legisla- 
tion makes provision for two days’ holiday a month up to a maxi- 
mum of 24 working days for young persons between fourteen and 
eighteen years of age and for one and a half days a month up to a 
maximum of eighteen working days for persons between eighteen 
and twenty-one years of age. 

In India there are no provisions granting holidays with pay to 
construction workers in private undertakings or to casual labour 
employed by public authorities. On the other hand, monthly 
rated permanent staff and certain categories of temporary staff 
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employed by the Public Works Departments of the Central and 
provincial Governments are eligible for holidays with pay in accord- 
ance with the rules and regulations of the Department concerned. 
Normally, one year’s service is the qualifying period, and it is 
reckoned by days of uninterrupted attendance at work. The 
Central Public Works Department grants fifteen days’ holiday 
with pay to monthly rated employees in the military engineering 
service whose employment is continuous throughout the year. 
Payment is on the basis of average earnings. In Madras, every 
worker in the Public Works Department workshops and stores 
who has completed twelve months’ continuous service is granted 
ten days’ leave during the succeeding year. Every worker in this 
Department who is not a casual labourer and who has given 
satisfactory service of not less than three years, is granted fifteen 
days’ annual holiday. Continuity of service is not broken by 
sickness, accident or authorised leave not exceeding ninety days 
in all, by legal strike or lockout, or by intermittent periods of 
involuntary unemployment not exceeding thirty days. If a worker 
fails to take the whole of his authorised holiday, he may carry 
forward ten days of the period not taken to the succeeding year. 
Holiday pay is based on average daily wages for the days worked 
during the three months preceding the holiday, exclusive of over- 
time. 


COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 


As previously mentioned, collective agreements providing 
holidays with pay for construction workers frequently exist side 
by side with legislation, sometimes supplementing the law and 
guaranteeing advantages greater than the minimum laid down 
by statute, and sometimes involving modifications which are less 
favourable to the workers than the legislative provisions. 

In the Canadian province of Quebec, holidays with pay are 
regulated by both legislation and collective agreement. Order 
No. 3 of the Minimum Wage Commission, dated 14 September 
1946 and amended on 8 February 1947, provides for annual holidays 
with pay for workers in general, but specifically excepts enfployees 
engaged in the construction of buildings. As regards collective 
agreements, the Collective Agreement Act of 1946, as amended, 
stipulates that holiday provisions incorporated in a collective 
agreement may, like wage and hour terms, be extended by Govern- 
ment Order to non-parties in the industry in the district covered 
by the agreement. In only one area, however, has a collective 
agreement providing for an annual holiday with pay been generalised 
in the construction industry. This agreement provides for six 
days’ holiday with pay after one year’s service with the same 
employer. The minimum length of holiday accorded by statutory 
provision to workers in general is seven days after one year’s 
continuous service. In Ontario a number of collective agreements rela- 
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ting to the building trades provide for an additional week’s holiday 
in excess of the six days required by statute, payment for these 
excess periods being a matter of arrangement between the manage- 
ment and the workers. 

There is no legislation in New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and 
Prince Edward Island providing for holidays with pay for construc- 
tion workers, nor are there collective agreements for this purpose, 
though the matter is under negotiation for painters and electricians 
in St. John, New Brunswick. 

In Italy, according to the collective agreement of 16 December 
1946 between the National Association of Building Contractors 
and the Italian Federation of Workers in the Building and Allied 
Trades, construction workers are entitled to twelve days’ holiday 
with pay after one year’s consecutive service in an undertaking. 
In the case of a holiday shutdown, or of dismissal or resignation 
before the expiration of the twelve months’ qualifying period, the 
worker is entitled to one day’s holiday for each complete month 
of service. The date of the holiday is fixed by mutual agreement 
in accordance with the exigencies of the work, and may be taken 
by the whole undertaking together, by groups of workers, or 
individually. Each undertaking must deposit each payday, for the 
purpose of annual hol’days, public holidays and Christmas bonuses, 
19 per cent. of the worker’s earnings for that pay period in a special 
account in the worker’s name at a bank or similar institution, or 
must set it aside with the funds of the undertaking itself. Provincial 
rules establish which method of payment is to be adopted. 

In Switzerland a Building and Public Works Holidays with 
Pay Fund has been set up by agreement between the Swiss Building 
Contractors’ Society and organisations of workers. The Fund 
operates throughout the country. Under provisional regulations 
which came into force on 9 June 1947, workers in the building, 
public works, carpentry and stone industries must receive each 
payday from their respective employers holiday stamps equal to 
4 per cent. of their gross wages for the week. Each worker must 
stick the stamps into his holiday book immediately he receives 
them.. The right to encashment begins when the stamps in the book 
correspond to two or three days’ holiday, which is equivalent to 
several months’ service, but the holiday can only be taken once 
during a calendar year. The number of days’ holiday to which the 
worker is entitled is calculated by dividing the total sum represented 
by the stamps in the holiday book by his last hourly wage multiplied 
by eight. The time at which the holiday is taken is determined by 
agreement between the employer and the worker. When a worker 
leaves his employment, the length of time he has been in the under- 
taking and his hourly wage must be recorded in the holiday book 
and countersigned by the employer. The holiday allowance is paid 
by the employer who last employs the worker before he takes his 
holiday. It is forbidden to undertake paid employment during the 
holiday period. The Fund is administered by the Equalisation 
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Fund (Military) of the Swiss Building Contractors’ Society, but its 
financial management is independent of that of the Military Fund. 

In the United Kingdom the relevant agreement is the Building 
and Civil Engineering Contracting Industries Agreement, dated 
28 October 1942, which applies to all operatives covered by the wage 
agreements of the National Joint Council for the Building Industry 
and the Civil Engineering Construction Conciliation Board. Under 
this agreement, every worker over eighteen years of age is credited 
for each week’s work, by the employer first employing him in that 
calendar week, with a sum of 2s. in the form of stamps, which the 
employer must affix on the worker’s holiday credit card ; the value 
of the weekly stamp for workers under eighteen years of age is 
1s. 6d. The stamps and cards are purchased by the employer from a 
company known as the Building and Civil Engineering Holidays 
Scheme Management Company, which is representative of the parties 
to the agreement and is responsible for the administration of the 
scheme and for settling questions of interpretation. The credits 
are paid into a central fund established for the whole of the combined 
industries. The worker is entitled to a holiday of six consecutive 
working days between 1 April and 31 October each year, the exact 
dates of the holiday being decided by the employer in consultation 
with the worker. 

It is intended that the holiday shall, as far as possible, be granted 
to all the operatives on all the works or sites at the recognised 
summer holiday period for the locality. It is recognised that this 
is not always practicable, and in such cases satisfactory alternative 
arrangements should be made for the summer holiday at each 
works. A worker who is unable to take his holiday at the time 
decided by the employers, either on account of accident or sickness 
or because he is required to work at that time, must be granted 
his holiday as soon as reasonably convenient. In all cases the 
worker must have at least fourteen days’ notice of the date of his 
holiday. A sum equal to the credits on the holiday card, less an 
administrative charge of 6d. per annum, is paid to the worker by 
the employer for whom he is working at the date of the holiday, 
the sum so paid being subsequently recovered by the employer 
from the Management Company. Since the making of a holiday 
credit to a worker in respect of any particular calendar week is 
dependent upon his being in employment for at least a part of 
that week, no worker who is absent from work for the whole of 
the week, whether with or without leave or on account of sickness 
or accident, is entitled to any holiday credit for that week. Cash 
payment instead of the holiday is not permitted, nor can the holiday 
be carried over from one year to the next. An agreement similar 
to that for annual holidays has also been concluded in respect of 
payment for six public holidays each year. 

In the United States clauses providing for paid holidays have 
become a standard feature of union agreements in most of the 
major industries. Holidays with pay are, however, least prevalent 
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in seasonal industries and occupations in which workers are employed 
by a number of different employers during the course of the year. 
They are therefore rare in the building, civil engineering and public 
works industries, and collective agreements for workers in these 
trades do not contain provisions for holidays with pay. 


OTHER METHODS OF REGULATION 


In the Netherlands a special system has been put into operation 
at the request of employers and workers in the building industry. 
A board of mediators appointed by the Government has declared 
that workers in building undertakings are entitled to twelve days’ 
annual holiday. This period is made up of six consecutive days 
and six days distributed over the year, one of which is in celebration 
of the Queen’s birthday and one in commemoration of the liberation 
of the country from the Germans. Payment is made from a holiday 
fund for building workers. Each payday, in addition to wages, 
the employer is required to give each worker a holiday voucher 
issued by the holiday fund. The value of a whole voucher is 
3.40 florins and of a half voucher 1.65 florins. Vouchers are not 
given to employees who have worked less than two days with the 
same employer during the week for which wages are paid, or to 
those who have already received 45 vouchers during the holiday 
year, i.e., 1 July to 30 June. They can be cashed by the worker 
during his holiday at any authorised place. 

In New Zealand the Otago and Southland Plasterers’ Award 
of 3 March 1947, the Otago Builders’ Labourers’, Quarry Workers’, 
Tunnellers’ and General Labourers’ Award of 17 March 1947 and 
the Wellington, Marlborough, Nelson and Westland Roofers’, 
Tilers’ and Floor Layers’ Award of 18 April 1947 all provide that 
annual holidays shall be allowed to employees in these industries 
in accordance with the Annual Holidays Act, 1944, which has 
already been described.* 

In Switzerland a number of undertakings in industries such as 
cement and tile works, which are closely linked to building and 
public works, allow the workers holidays—based on length of service 
and average wages during the last three pay periods—on the 
following scale: from the fourth month and until the end of the 
fifth year of employment, six working days of eight hours ; for the 
five following years, nine working days of eight hours ; from the 
eleventh to the twenty-fourth year, twelve working days of eight 
hours ; and from the twenty-fifth year and onwards, eighteen 
working days of eight hours. 

In the canton of Valais, an inter-occupational holidays with 
pay fund was set up on 1 July 1945 in conformity with the Workers’ 


1 See above, p. 179. 
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Protection Act of 18 January 1933 and with decisions taken by 
employers’ and workers’ organisations. All the factories in the 
canton must belong to the fund and also all the building and public 
works undertakings which are not members of the Valais Association 
of Building Contractors ; undertakings which are not subject to the 
special holiday provisions of collective agreements may also belong. 
Employers pay a contribution of 2 per cent. of total monthly wages 
into the fund. Holidays are paid on the basis of average annual 
wages for an eight-hour day on the following scale: one day’s 
holiday after a minimum of 600 hours’ work ; two days’ holiday 
after 1,200 hours’ work ; four days after 1,800 hours’ work ; and 
six days after 2,400 hours’ work. The worker must notify the fund 
ten days before he wishes to take his holiday. Paid employment 
is strictly forbidden during the holiday. 


CONCLUSION 


It will be seen from the preceding description of the holiday 
provisions in various countries that the length of the holiday for 
which construction workers may qualify is usually proportionate 
to length of employment. In one or two countries it would appear 
to be a fixed number of days annually, irrespective of length of 
service during the preceding twelve months. A collective agreement 


in Switzerland relates the length of the holiday to earning capacity. 
The annual holiday of construction workers who are employed 
continuously throughout the year ranges from six to eighteen 
working days, and the holiday period is frequently extended for 
young workers under a specified age. Sickness, accident, annual 
holiday and military service are the most commonly accepted 
reasons for periods of absence which are not deducted when calcu- 
lating length of service for holiday purposes. The maximum period 
for which absences of this kind will be disregarded is usually 
stipulated. 


The amount of holiday pay is dependent on the total length . 


of employment and also, in most cases, on earning capacity. 
There is, however, considerable variation in the methods of calcu- 
lation. The holiday allowance may, for instance, be based on the 
average wage per day over a specified period, on a fraction or a 
percentage of average total earnings or of gross earnings during 
a stated length of time, usually the pay period, on the ordinary time 
rate of pay for the normal weekly number of hours of work, or 
on a uniform flat rate per week of employment. Sometimes it 
is merely stated that holiday pay shall be based on “full wages” 
or on “earnings”, without further definition. In one or two countries 
a pro rata deduction may be made for unauthorised absence of a 
certain duration. As a rule holiday pay is forfeited if the worker 
takes paid employment during his vacation. It is sometimes 
stipulated that if a worker dies before he takes the holiday to which 
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he is entitled, his holiday allowance will be paid to his family 
or to his legal representatives. A provision of the recent Nor- 
wegian holiday legislation lays down that holiday remuneration 
shall not be paid to a worker who leaves his employment without 
observing the statutory period of notice or who is dismissed for 
gross negligence, but that this money is payable to his wife or 
any children maintained by him, and, if he has no dependants, 
to the annual holiday fund. 

In those countries where the number of days’ holiday is based 
on length of service, the allowance for each day of the holiday 
has a definite relation to the worker’s daily wage when in employ- 
ment. On the other hand, if the worker is entitled to an annual 
holiday of a fixed duration each year, irrespective of length of 
employment, his holiday credits from irregular periods of work may 
be quite inadequate to cover the cost of a holiday of the length 
permitted. Workers whose employment fluctuates would therefore 
appear to be at a disadvantage in comparison with full-time workers 
under both methods of calculating the length of the holiday ; 
either they have a shorter holiday with normal pay, or they are 
entitled to a holiday of the same length as other workers but with 
less than the full amount of remuneration. In the latter case 
they are presumably not, as a general rule, obliged to take the 
whole period, and in fact may not wish to do so, on account of 
the intermittent periods of unemployment which fall to their lot 
during the course of the year. In the event of the undertaking 
closing down for the holiday period, however, it might happen 
that a worker is compelled to take the full holiday to which he is 
entitled whether or not his holiday allowance enables him to 
benefit from it. 

In several countries where one year’s continuous service is the 
condition for a holiday with pay, workers who are unable to fulfil 
this requirement are given, when they leave the undertaking, cash 
payment in proportion to the time they have served. This practice 
may prevent an employer whose industry enables him to employ 
casual rather than regular workers from enjoying an advantage 
over other employers who are not so placed. It may also deter 
an unscrupulous employer from evading his obligations by discharg- 
ing workers before they have qualified for a holiday. There is, 
however, another factor which would seem to merit consideration 
in a system of holiday payments on the termination of short spells 
of employment. Such a practice may defeat what is commonly 
deemed to be the main object of a holiday, that is, “to secure to 
employed persons opportunities for rest, recreation and the develop- 
ment of their faculties”.1 The worker may quite possibly take 
holidays now and again during the course of the year at the end of 
periods of employment, with the money he receives when he leaves 


1 The definition = in the Recommendation adopted by the International 
r Conference 1936. 
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the undertaking, but it would seem probable that holidays taken 
in this way might be in short, broken spells and unlikely to have 
the beneficial effects of longer periods of rest and change. 

As regards the time at which the holiday is granted, it is often 
left to the employer to fix definite dates within a specified period, 
usually the summer months, provided that the holiday is given 
within a certain time after the worker has become entitled to it. 
In a few countries provision is made for consultation with the 
workers concerned. There is occasionally a qualification that the 
whole holiday, or part of it, may be taken outside the period 
stipulated for workers in general, if inconvenience would otherwise 
be caused to the undertaking owing to the seasonal nature of the 
work. Sometimes it is merely stated that the holiday must be 
granted within a certain number of months after it falls due, and 
there are no other restrictions. 

The fixing of the period during which annual holidays must be 
granted to workers engaged in industries particularly affected by 
climatic conditions, such as building and public works, is of some 
significance, as it would seem desirable that the annual period of 
rest and change should, as far as possible, coincide with a time of 
the year conducive to health and open-air activities if the full 
benefits of the holiday are to be realised. The season which is 
propitious for many branches of construction work is also, however, 
in the majority of countries a suitable time for holiday making. 
A provision requiring joint consultation in respect of the period 
during which at any rate the main part of the annual holiday must 
be granted would seem to merit consideration. 

A number of the countries whose arrangements for the grant 
of annual holidays with pay have been described provide for the 
establishment, by statute, collective agreement or other method, 
of holiday funds responsible for the payment of holiday remunera- 
tion. The resources of these funds are derived from employers’ 
contributions based on a percentage of wages and salaries. Pay- 
ment is made to individual workers when they are about to take 
their holiday, the amount being determined by the worker’s record 
of employment. Use is commonly made of the device of holiday 
books, or their equivalent, recording periods of work, rates of pay 
and other data, and of stamps representing the holiday credits 
earned by the worker concerned. The funds may be set up and 
administered by the Government, by an employers’ or workers’ 
organisation, or by a special company formed for the purpose. 
It may be autonomous or affiliated to a general social security 
fund. It may be responsible for the holiday remuneration of 
workers in general, or it may be established specifically for construc- 
tion workers. The whole of the holiday remuneration may be 
paid by the last employer before the worker takes his vacation, 
the amount being subsequently recovered from the holiday fund, 
or it may be sent direct by the fund to the employee in question, 
or the worker may draw the money himself on presentation of his 
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holiday book at an appointed place. Thus, the nature of the 
competent body and the details of the organisation of the schemes 
in force in the various countries differ ; the basic principle underlying 
the different arrangements is, however, the same. It is the aceu- 
mulation of holiday credits in proportion to earnings and work 
performed, or of a uniform weekly value, which can be cashed when 
the holiday falls due. 

A system of holiday funds in conjunction with books and 
stamps, or their equivalent, enables holiday remuneration to be 
earned for short spells of work, to be carried forward from one 
period of employment to the next irrespective of changes of em- 
ployer, and to be available when required to finance the holiday. It 
would seem that a system of this kind, which preserves the holiday 
rights of workers such as construction workers, whose employment 
is irregular, is well adapted to protect them from the hazards of 
their trade and to overcome the practical difficulties in the matter 
of paid holidays mentioned in the Committee’s resolution to which 
reference was made in the introduction to this survey. It also 
complies with one of the suggested principles of the Conference 
Recommendation concerning annual holidays with pay, namely, 
“that the cost arising from the granting of the holidays shall not 
fall entirely upon the last employer”. 
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Labour-Management Co-operation 
in the Undertaking 


Recent Surveys in France, the United Kingdom, 
the United States and Canada 


During recent years much progress has been made in the establish- 
ment of joint consultative machinery for labour-management co-operation 
in undertakings, either through legislative measures or by means of 
collective agreements. The extent to which such machinery is now 
employed in four countries—France, the United Kingdom, the United 
States and Canada—is reflected in the results of recent official surveys, 
the subject of the following summary. It may be mentioned that the 
broader question of co-operation between public authorities and em- 
ployers’ and workers’ organisations was treated in the report on indus- 
trial relations submitted to the 31st Session of the International Labour 
Conference in 1948 ' and is an item on the agenda of the 32nd Session. 


The four surveys of joint consultative machinery at the level of 
the undertaking which are summarised below differ in their approach 
and seek to obtain different results. The French survey is based on 
a recent enquiry into the activities of works committees conducted 
by the labour and manpower inspection services. The survey con- 
tains an estimate of the number of committees in existence and the 
proportion to be found in various industries, and analyses their 
activities with regard to (a) economic and technical matters and 
(b) social welfare matters. For the United Kingdom, the report 
was intended to show the progress made since 1947 in establishing 
machinery for joint consultation in industry. The United States 
survey was undertaken to determine the current status of the joint 
production committees which had been established as a wartime 
measure. The information for Canada is, in effect, a statistical note 
on existing labour-management committees, issued by the govern- 
mental service responsible for promoting the formation of such 
committees. 


1 International Labour Conference, Thirty-first Session, San Francisco, 1948, 
mg Ree (1): Industrial Relations (International Labour Office, Geneva, 1947), 
art IV. 
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The Aetivities of the French Works Committees 


In France, under an Ordinance dated 22 January 1945 as amended 
by an Act of 16 May 19461, works committees must be set up in 
all industrial and commercial undertakings, public law offices, the 
liberal professions, non-commercial companies (sociétés civiles) and 
associations of every kind which ordinarily employ not less than 50 
persons. Important economic and social functions are assigned to 
these committees.” 

Investigations have recently been carried out by the divisional 
labour and manpower inspectors in order to ascertain to what extent 
the works committees have actually been set up and how far they 
are accomplishing their mission. The results of the enquiry were 
summarised in a report *, from which the essential data given below 
have been drawn. 


NUMBER OF COMMITTEES 


The number of undertakings subject to the regulations may be 
estimated at about 15,000, and more than 10,000 committees have 
been set up. Altogether 75 to 80 per cent. of the committees envisaged 
by the legislation are already in existence, although the proportion 
varies considerably from one region to another. It has been found 
that in general it is more difficult to set up the committees in small 
establishments. 

For the Paris area it was possible to make an occupational classi- 
fication, which showed that the proportion of committees was parti- 
cularly high in the following industries : chemical industry, 92 per 
cent. ; printing industry, 91 per cent. ; wood industry, 90 per cent. ; 
metallurgical industry, 88 per cent. In the following groups, on the 
other hand, the proportion was very much lower: hide and leather 
industry, 72 per cent. ; clothing industry, 66 per cent. ; building 
and public works, 76 per cent. ; commercial undertakings, 78 per 
cent. ; non-commercial companies and associations, 53 per cent. 

The above differences reflect fairly closely the difficulties met 
with in setting up works committees, such as the difficulty of 
applying the regulations in industrial or commercial undertakings 
engaging in several branches of activity or with several distinct 
establishments (boot and shoe stores, building undertakings, multiple 
stores); the absence of candidates in occupations where trade 
unionism is less advanced (clothing industry, liberal professions, 


1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LI, No. 6, June 1945, p. 770, and 
Vol. LIV, Nos. 1-2, July-August 1946, p. 98. For the full text of this legislation, 
= INTERNATIONAL LaBour Orrice : Legislative Series, 1945—Fr. 8 and 1946— 

r. 8. 

* See INTERNATIONAL LaBour Orrice, Studies and Reports, New Series, No. 9 : 
La participation des organisations professionnelles a la vie économique et sociale en 
France (Geneva, 1948 ; English edition in preparation). 

L’activité des comités d'entreprise : rapport de synthése”’, in Revue francaise 
du travail, No. 7, July 1948, pp. 287-300. 
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non-commercial companies) ; disputes concerning the coverage of 
the regulations (semi-public agencies, associations of recognised 
public utility). 


Economic ACTIVITIES 


Section 3 of the Ordinance of 22 February 1945, as amended, 
provides that in the economic field each works committee shall have 


the following advisory functions : 


(a) It shall investigate every suggestion made by the management 
or the employees with a view to increasing production and improving the 
output of the undertaking, and shall make proposals for the adoption of the 
suggestions approved by it. It may express wishes relating to the general 
organisation of the undertaking. 

(b) It shall recommend such rewards as appear to it to be deserved by 
employees whose initiative or proposals have rendered their collaboration 
particularly valuable to the undertaking. 

(c) Consultation of the works committee on questions concerning the 
organisation, management and general running of the undertaking shall be 
compulsory. 

(ad) The supplying of information to the works committee concerning 
the profits made by the undertaking shall be compulsory, and the com- 
mittee may make suggestions for their utilisation. 


It is also provided that the works committees shall have the 
right to give their views concerning price increases. They may be 
consulted by the public officials responsible for price fixing and 
control. 

The labour inspectors’ investigations in the economic field were 
concerned mainly with the activities of the committees in regard to 
the general working of the undertakings, their technical organisation 
and the financial results obtained. 


General Direction of Activities 


In directing the general activities of an undertaking the manage- 
ment has to take decisions as to their concentration on particular 
lines of production and the development or even introduction of 
particular branches of activity, and may thus have to look for new 
markets, launch new products, transform the plant, or even modify 
the whole structure of the establishment. All these are points on 
which it is required under section 3 (c) of the Works Committees 
Ordinance, as amended, to consult the works committees. 

The report shows, however, that for the most part employers 
merely give their works committees a general idea of these matters 
without going into greater detail. The only case in which they 
provide fuller information is that of mass dismissal for economic 
reasons (development or abandonment of a particular line of pro- 
duction owing to the situation with regard to raw materials, supplies 
or marketing possibilities). Difficulties often arise when the members 
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of the committee consider that they should not only be kept informed 
but consulted before any decisions are taken and ask for full and 
precise information. Important decisions are often taken by the 
management without previous consultation with the committee. 
The labour inspectors are then called in, but as the competence of 
the works committees in this respect is not very clearly defined by 
law, the solution of problems of this nature becomes a very delicate 
matter. 

Among the committees which have nevertheless played a rela- 
tively important part in this field are most of the central works 
committees in large undertakings comprising several plants. In this 
case the members are chosen from a very numerous personnel and 
often possess marked intellectual qualities and welldeveloped critical 
faculties. The same may be said of the works committees in the 
nationalised undertakings and in most of the larger metal works 
and building firms. 


Technical Organisation 


In general, employers are more ready to concede the prerogatives 
of the committees in the purely technical field than in the field of 
general direction or of the actual conduct of the undertaking. Not 
only do they consult the committees on problems of organisation, 
but they often have reason to be satisfied with the solutions proposed 
by the technical study groups set up by the committees, such as 
their sections, subcommittees or groups on planning, analysis, 
output, standards (particularly in the building industry), allocation 
of jobs, time studies, etc. 

Various committees have made useful suggestions concerning 
the organisation of production to attain specified targets, the material 
organisation of offices and workshops, scientific management, the 
modification of techniques, the renewal of plant, the simplification 
of methods, the division of labour, etc. More than once, suggestions 
emanating from the committees have obtained practical results of 
value, and some of the changes proposed have led to a considerable 
saving of time in production. The authors of such suggestions have 
often been rewarded. In a steelworks, for instance, a sum of 308,000 
francs was awarded to the employees concerned, on the recom- 
mendation of the committee. In this connection, the labour inspec- 
tors have drawn attention to the influence of supervisory personnel 
in the production subcommittees, which function normally as long 
as they remain technical in character and are not deflected from 
their true purpose, which is to seek a level compatible, on the one 
hand, with the interests of the undertaking and, on the other, with 
those of the personnel (optimum working conditions and remunera- 
tion in relation to work done). 

In some cases, the committees have intervened with the industrial 
production authorities in order to obtain an allocation of raw mate- 
rials or to extend sales, thus preventing the closing down of the 
factory or reduction of its activities. 
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Many firms have found that, besides providing an opportunity 
to the workers to extend their professional and technical knowledge 
through discussion, the works committee tends to create an aware- 
ness of the kind of equilibrium needed for the satisfactory working 
of the undertaking. The employer admits that there is room for 
“humanisation ” in production, and the employees are better able 
to appraise the difficulties and the need for adjustment between the 
economic and social factors in the running of an enterprise. 


Financial Results of Working 


In this field, the function of the committee is more one of super- 
vision than of actual participation in the management. 

In some cases trade unions have urged members of the com- 
mittees to follow the question of distribution of profits very closely, 
and some have also organised courses of training for them. But 
most of the members continue to take a somewhat elementary view 
of profits, and this, combined with the feeling that the accounts 
show only a part of the true profits, creates an atmosphere of distrust 
and doubt. 

There are, however, some noteworthy instances of profit-sharing. 
In one undertaking, 1,545,000 francs were distributed among the 
personnel for the year 1945-46, according to seniority and family 
responsibilities. In another case, the management of a rope-making 
factory placed a third of the profits at the disposal of the works 
committee. The manager of a jute-sp_.ning mill distributed among 
the personnel a sum equal to that paid out of the year’s profits to 
shareholders. In other undertakings the works committees have 
asked that a part of the profits should be paid to the workers in 
the form of New Year bonuses. 

The report makes the general observation that the members 
of works committees very often approach the examination of profits 
in a spirit of systematic criticism which does not conduce to the 
improvement of relations between employers and employees. On 
the other hand, their views on the question of costs are always 
regarded with suspicion by the employers. 


ACTIVITIES 


All the divisional labour inspectors are agreed that it is in the 
social field that the works committees have.best fulfilled the mission 
assigned to them. 

Under section 2 of the Works Committees Act, the works com- 
mittees “ shall co-operate with the management in the improvement 
of the conditions under which the employees in general work and 
live”. The report deals more particularly with their activities in 
regard to health and safety, wages and the administration of social 
services. 
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Health and Safety 


Section 2 of the Decree of 1 August 1947, consolidating legislation 
on the establishment of health and safety services in undertakings 3, 
lays down that where there is a works committee, the health and 
safety committee acts as a special subcommittee of the works com- 
mittee. In practice, the health and safety subcommittees sometimes 
tend to function separately, although the works committees continue 
to discuss general health and safety questions and keep in touch with 
the specialised subcommittees. 


Wages 


In theory the works committees are required to study the problem 
of wages in relation to the organisation of the undertaking and the 
results of its working. In practice, however, this question is more 
often severed from the rest and examined separately. The result 
is that they tend to put forward demands of a kind which ought to 
be presented only by the staff delegates specially appointed for such 
complaints under the Act of 16 April 1946.? 

Nevertheless, in quite a number of cases the committees have 
studied systems of output bonuses and collective bonuses, which 
have been adopted by the management. Some of them have tried 
to promote the award of bonuses for technical ability, regularity of 
work, work in unhealthy conditions, etc. They have taken part in 
the calculation and checking of job timing. 

The report concludes that, in general, the activities of the works 
committees with regard to wages have led to improvements in the 
workers’ pay and at the same time to increased output. 


Administration of Social Services 


Under section 2 of the Ordinance of 22 February 1945, the works 
committees shall “ provide for or supervise the operations of all the 
welfare schemes established in the undertaking for the benefit of the 
employees or their families, or shall take part in the said operation, 
irrespective of the manner in which it is financed ”. Detailed regu- 
lations on the subject were issued in a Decree of 2 November 1945.° 


Welfare Institutions for Employees. 

Factory canteens are managed or supervised by the works 
committees. Many committees have devoted their efforts to 
improving the quality and presentation of meals, as well as to 
reducing the deficit due to the difference between the prices charged 
and the cost price of the meals. It has been noted that several 


Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LVI, No. 4, October 1947, p. 455. 
eis aie ve. LIV, Nos. 1-2, July-August 1946, p. 95. See also Legislative Series, 
—Fr. 7. 
_ * Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LIII, Nos. 5-6, May-June 1946, p. 397. 
See also Legislative Series, 1945-—Fr. 8 (B). 
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committees, after trying to manage the canteen, have given up and 
limited themselves to its supervision, leaving the actual running of 
the canteen to the employer. 

Co-operative stores and group purchasing societies are generally 
organised only in the larger undertakings, and even there they tend 
either to disappear or to limit their operations. The report, however, 
stresses the service which these bodies render in supplying the 
personnel with food, shoes, clothing, etc., at prices well below the 
market price. 

Where housing is provided for the workers, the dwellings, which 
with few exceptions are those in existence before the war, are gener- 
ally managed by the employer. 

Workers’ allotments are usually run by the works committees. 
These allotments represent a great saving to the workers and are 
thus one of the most appreciated of the welfare services. The distri- 
bution of working hours usually leaves two free days a week, which 
can be very usefully devoted to gardening. Collective cultivation 
has also made it possible for produce to be supplied to the personnel 
on favourable terms. 

Créches and day nurseries have for the most part been set up 
only in the very large undertakings. It appears, moreover, that in 
big industrial centres neither employers nor works committees are 
in favour of factory créches, which are of little use to workers who 
live far from their work, since the journeys by underground, train 
or bus involved are prejudicial to the health of young children. On 
the other hand, it appears easier to develop a system of local nurseries 
(usually municipal) subsidised by interested undertakings. In this 
case, the municipality receives financial aid, the workers’ needs are 
more fully met, and the employers and works committees are spared 
a great responsibility. 

Holiday camps are generally run by employers’ or workers’ 
organisations, private associations or public bodies. Few establish- 
ments, except the very largest, have sufficient means at their disposal 
to undertake this service. The works committees, however, take a 
great interest in the camps, which absorb a large part of the grants 
made by employers. The various problems arising on this subject 
are easily solved by mutual consent. In some cases, the committees 
prefer to exercise supervision only and leave the running of the camp 
to the managers of the undertaking. In other cases, the welfare 
officer takes charge, under the authority of the works committee. 

Friendly societies and mutual aid funds have sometimes been set 
up at the suggestion of works committees. These provide benefits 
in the event of marriage, birth, death, maternity or illness. 


Recreation Facilities. 
Camping parties and excursions are arranged in a number of 
undertakings, with or without the patronage of the works committec. 


Visits to museums, exhibitions, etc., are conducted by guides. Some 
undertakings have a stadium, but the majority hire ground from the 
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municipality or a sports association or some other concern. Football, 
basket-ball and athletic teams are formed, and there is often a 
subcommittee of the works committee which takes charge of all 
problems of training and the arrangement of sporting events. 

In many undertakings, even among the small and medium-sized 
establishments, festivals of various kinds are organised. 


Technical and Educational Institutions. 


With very few exceptions, only the largest undertakings possess 
a library worthy of the name. In some cases lectures are given on 
technical or literary subjects or visits are organised to factories, 
cultural centres and art exhibitions. A number of works committees 
have a bulletin or factory newspaper, which appears once a month 
or once every two months. 

Only some of the larger undertakings, particularly in industry, 
have set up apprenticeship and vocational training centres, which 
are supervised by the works committees. Domestic science courses 
have been instituted in some undertakings for the benefit of young 
women workers. One divisional labour inspector considers tha in 
his district the works committees have had a very beneficial influence 
on the setting up and development of apprenticeship schools. 


Medical and Social Welfare Services. 


Factory medical services are the responsibility of employers, and 
the functions which devolve upon the works committees (in parti- 
cular, preparation of annual reports, agreement on the appointment 
and retention of doctors, and expression of views on the working of 
the service at monthly meetings) do not give rise to many difficulties. 
In fact, annual reports are rarely prepared, and any differences with 
regard to dismissal or retention of medical personnel are easily dealt 
with by the labour inspectors. Some committees have intervened 
to request improvements in the organisation of medical services, 
among other things, to save the workers from having to make 
unnecessary journeys or from wasting time. 

With regard to the social welfare services entrusted to women 
welfare officers, the exercise of the limited powers of the works 
committees in this field create few difficulties. The report emphasises, 
however, that the labour inspectors prefer to retain the services 
only of welfare officers who have the confidence of the personnel, in 
view of the very delicate task assigned to them. 


CONCLUSION 


The report concludes that the works committees have undoubt- 
edly contributed to an increase in production by the suggestions 
which they have put forward concerning the organisation of under- 
takings, and by the improvement in the social atmosphere which 
has been brought about wherever the committees have been able to 
act in a constructive and efficient manner. 
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The operation of the works committees is, however, in many 
cases hampered by difficulties arising out of the interpretation of 
the regulations with regard to the economic powers of the committees, 
and the inadequacy of the regulations in certain respects, such as 
the financing of social services. 


Joint Consultative Machinery in the United Kingdom 


The National Joint Advisory Council in the United Kingdom, 
which is the body set up to advise the Government on matters of 
common interest to employers and workers’, had agreed in 1947 
to recommend to employers’ organisations and trade unions the 
establishment of joint consultative machinery for the regular 
exchange of views between employers and workers on production 
questions, where machinery of this character did not already exist. 
It was also agreed that the Ministry of Labour and National Service 
should prepare and circulate to the Council reports showing the 
progress made in establishing such joint machinery. The first of 
these reports *, hereafter summarised in part, was submitted on 
28 July 1948. It shows that progress had been made in a substantial 
number of industries, though in some industries no conclusion had 
yet been reached. 

The Ministry made enquiries in 54 industries as to how far joint 
production committees, or similar bodies, were already functioning 
in accordance with joint agreements, and whether any steps were 
being taken to promote such committees, and it offered the assist- 
ance of the Ministry services where desired. The replies enabled 
the Ministry to make an approximate classification of the situation 
in 38 of the industries approached. The remaining 16 industries had 
either not yet given consideration to the question or had not come 
to an agreement. The results of the classification of the 38 industries 
are set out below. 


(1) Industries where the national organisations on each side have agreed 

to recommend to their members the establishment of joint committees in 

accordance with some form of model constitution which specifically provides 
for the consideration of matters relating to production : 

Engineering (it has been confirmed by both sides that an agreement 

of 1942 is still operative); iron and steel; film production ; electric 

cable making ; rubber manufacture (the agreement not yet in final form). 


(2) Industries where the national organisations have agreed to recom- 
mend or approve the establishment of joint consultative machinery at 
factory level if such machinery is desired by both sides in any establishment, 


* The Council was set up by agreement with the British Employers’ Federation 
and the Trades Union Congress in October 1939 and was reconstituted in 1946. 
Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LIV, Nos. 5-6, November-December 1946, 
p. 369. 

2 « Joint Consultative Machinery : my ame on Progress Submitted to National 
Joint Advisory Council ”, in Ministry of Labour Gazette, August 1948, pp. 259-260. 
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but have left the form which such machinery should take for determination 
by agreement in the establishments concerned : 

Carpet manufacture ; boot and shoe manufacture; chemicals; rayon 

yarn producing; hosiery; silk; printing (the representation of the 

workers to be based on the existing “ chapel ” organisation). 


(3) Industries where the national organisations are satisfied with exist- 
ing arrangements for joint discussion which permit the establishment of 
works committees or councils by local agreement with powers to discuss 
matters relating to production : 


Flour milling ; cement (an agreement of 1920 sets out a model con- 
stitution for a works committee) ; cast stone and cast concrete products ; 
seed crushing, compound and provender ; Welsh plate and sheet ; veneer 
producing and plywood ; asbestos manufacture ; cocoa, chocolate and 
confectionery ; Welsh engineers and founders; wallpaper making ; 
match manufacture. 


(4) Industries in which existing arrangements are considered adequate 
by both sides, although in general no formal machinery for the purpose of 
joint consultation exists in individual establishments : 

Cotton manufacture ; heating, ventilating and domestic engineering ; 
paper and paper board manufacture. 


(5) Industries which are known to be giving joint consideration to the 
question : 
Clothing ; shipbuilding; furniture; biscuits; building brick and 
allied products ; quarrying ; cotton spinning ; paint, varnish and lacquer ; 
home grown timber trade ; drug and fine chemicals ; soap, candle, and 
edible fat ; iron, steel and non-ferrous scrap industry. 


It thus appears that in 38 of the main industries in the country 
consideration has already been given to the question of joint consul- 
tation machinery, and that in 23 of these industries (classes 1, 2 
and 3) new arrangements are being introduced or existing arrange- 
ments are being developed to provide in one way or another suitable 
machinery for joint consultation. 


Joint Production Committees in the United States 


In January 1948 the United States Department of Labor sent 
an enquiry to some 3,000 plants in which joint labour-management 
committees had been established by agreement as a wartime measure 
to increase production ! and were actively functioning in July 1945, 
to determine the current status of such committees. According to 
the report published on the results of the enquiry *, of the 1,272 


1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVII, No. 1, January 1943, pp. 22-45. 
For a detailed study of this machinery, see INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE, 
Studies and Reports, New Series, No. 6: Labour-Management Co-operation in 
United States War Production (Montreal, 1948). 

2 « Joint Production Committees, January 1948’, in Monthly Labor Review, 
Vol. 67, No. 2, August 1948, pp. 128-126. 
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replies received, 944 provided usable information, 148 indicated that 
no records of wartime activities were available, and 180 indicated 
that no committee had ever been established despite the previous 
registration of a functioning committee with the War Production 
Board. Similar enquiries were sent to 580 local unions listed as 
bargaining agents in the plants which provided positive information 
regarding their committees. The unions replied in 126 instances. 

The report states that a comparison of the information inde- 
pendently supplied by managements and union officials indicated 
substantial agreement with respect to the history and activities of 
the committees. Some differences as to the existence of a committee 
resulted from varying interpretations as to the proper constitution 
of a labour-management committee, but in each instance there was 
in existence a committee which included union members. 

As the enquiries addressed to plants which failed to reply were 
not followed up, the report comes to no conclusion as to the propor- 
tion of all wartime committees which were sufficiently successful to 
warrant their continuance into peacetime operations. The returns 
show, however, that several hundred such committees are still 
functioning as a part of peacetime manufacturing operations. 


STATUS OF COMMITTEES 


In 787 plants of the 944 for which usable information was 
received, a union had been recognised as a bargaining agent ; 157 
were non-union plants. Of these, 564 union and 93 non-union plants 
reported that their committees had been discontinued at the end of 
the war or shortly thereafter. In 223 union and 64 non-union plants 
committees were reported as still functioning. Table I gives 
the status of wartime labour-management production committees 
in 944 manufacturing plants, by size and unionisation of plant, in 
1947. 


DISCONTINUED COMMITTEES 


With reference to the discontinued committees, the report states 
that a large number of wartime committees were organised solely 
in connection with strictly wartime activities and were discontinued 
as a result of the end of the war. The various reasons advanced for 
discontinuing the committees active in January-June 1945 are 
shown in table II. 

The report notes that, in general, the comments received indicated 
that the committees had functioned successfully during their exist- 
ence. Only 133 were reported as having been discontinued because 
they were ineffective. However, the available information did not 
indicate whether either management or labour had made an effort 
to fit the discontinued committees into peacetime operation. Some 
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TABLE I. DISTRIBUTION OF PLANTS WITH ACTIVE AND WITH 
DISCONTINUED COMMITTEES ACCORDING TO SIZE OF PLANT 


Plants in whi 
Number of employees hong committees im 1987 committee were | 
in plant in 1947 plants 
Total | Union | Nem | Total | Union | Non- 
Under 50....... 50 14 6 8 36 16 20 
50 and under 100 73 27 16 ll 46 33 13 | 
100 and under 500. . . | 307 | 110 83 27 | 197 | 175 22 
500 and under 1,000. . | 145 52 44 8 93 85 8 
1,000 and under 2,000 . 94 29 25 4 65 62 3 
2,000 and under 3,000 . 33 8 7 1 25 23 2 | 
3,000 and under 4,000 . 27 8 7 1 19 19 0 
4,000 and under 5,000 . 14 3 2 1 ll 11 0 
5,000 and over... . 37 5 5 0 32 26 6 
Unknown. ...... 164 31 28 3 133 114 19 
Total 944 | 287 | 223 64 | 657 | 564 93 


TABLE Il. NUMBER OF DISCONTINUED COMMITTEES CLASSIFIED 
BY DURATION AND BY REASON FOR DISCONTINUING 


Duration 
R for di tinui aa 
n umber 
mittees 6 12 2 3 and bose 
months} months! years | years | 
Med of war. ..... 272 0 3 36 69 | 119 45 
Ineffective. ...... 133 8 13 31 37 26 18 
Lack of interest. . . . | 135 4 6 24 40 46 15 
Plant closed after war . 14 1 0 3 2 7 1 
Problems handled by 
other unreported me- 
19 0 0 3 6 7 3 
No reason given... . | 84 2 0 7 10 24 41 
Total . . . | 657 15 22 104 164 | 229 123 


replies showed that many of the activities developed by the com- 
mittees were being continued despite the discontinuance of the 
committee. 
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ACTIVE COMMITTEES 


The 287 committees reported as still functioning in January 1948 
were operating in plants ranging in size from 15 to over 40,000 
employees. The committees generally included an equal number of 
labour and management representatives and most often numbered 
6 or 10 members, though the range was from 3 to 27. Management 
representation generally included both policy-making and operating 
officials. In the majority of the unionised plants, labour representa- 
tion included both union officials and rank-and-file members, but 
about one fifth of the plants limited membership of the committees 
to union officers or plant stewards. Non-union employees were 
generally given a part of the representation in plants where the unit 
for collective bargaining did not cover all employees. 

The replies concerning the activities of these committees covered 
only the last six months of 1947, thus making it impossible to define 
the scope of a typical committee. It was clear, however, that the 


TABLE III. DISTRIBUTION OF LABOUR-MANAGEMENT COMMITTEES 
BY SUBJECTS CONSIDERED DURING LAST HALF OF 1947 


Number of plants reporting action on each 
subject 


Subjects considered Total Union Non-union 


Num- Per- Num- Per- Num- Per- 
ber |centage| ber | centage| ber | centage 


Production problems (efficiency, 
221 | 77.0! 170 | 76.2 79.7 


| Suggestions by workers 214 | 74.6 | 160 | 71.7 84.4 
Care of tools and equipment. . .| 163 | 56.8 | 116 | 52.0 73.4 
Improving work quality . . . .| 197 | 68.6 148 | 66.4 76.6 
Curtailing absenteeism 184 | 64.1 | 147 | 65.9 57.8 
Job training 87 | 30.3 68 | 30.5 29.7 
Job evaluation 85 | 29.6 | 70 | 31.4 23.4 


Production time standards (piece 
rates, premium rates, ete.). . .| 93 | 32.4 . 29.7 


243 | 84.7 89.1 


Welfare (child care, housing, 
transportation, etc.) 83 | 28.9 


Health problems (medical care,| 
sanitation, first aid, ete.). . 167 58.2 


Recreation 45.6 
18.5 


100.0 
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94 | 42.2| 37 | 57.8) 
| 37 | 16.6 | 16 | 25.0 
All plants. . | 287 223 100.0 | 64° |100.0 
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committees examined practically any problem affecting both manage- 
ment and labour. Table III shows the activities of the 287 labour- 
management committees during the second half of 1947. 

The report states that active committees held regular scheduled 
meetings at intervals ranging from three times a week to once in 
each quarter, the most popular schedule being one meeting each 
month. Most of the active committees recorded their minutes, but 
endeavoured to keep the meetings as informal as possible and to 
reach decisions through general agreement rather than by vote. 
The minutes were commonly distributed to all interested persons. 


Joint Production Committees in Canada 


In Canada, the Labour-Management Co-operation Service of the 
Department of Labour encourages the voluntary formation in 
industry of committees, representing labour and management, for 
the purpose of encouraging and improving production.' A recent 
report of the Service ? shows a steady increase in the number of 
such committees. 

The report states that leading employer and employee organisa- 
tions have continued their support of the committees. According 
to the records of the Service, on 31 December 1947 there were 542 
labour-management production committees in Canadian plants. 
This represented an increase of 292 since the end of 1944 when a 


listing of committees was first maintained, and of 196 since the end 
of the war. Of the 542 committees listed, 256 were in Ontario and 
108 were in Quebec. In the remaining provinces there were : Prince 
Edward Island, 2 ; Nova Scotia, 39 ; New Brunswick, 21 ; Manitoba, 
43; Saskatchewan, 19; Alberta, 10; and British Columbia, 44. 
Manufacturing industries accounted for 318, and transportation for 
116, out of a total of 533 committees. 


1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. L, No. 1, January 1945, p. 80. 

* “Formation of Production Committees Sponsored by Labour-Management 
Co-operation Service ”, in Labour Gazette (Ottawa), Vol. VIII, No. 2, March 
1948, pp. 158-159. 


STATISTICS 


The periodical statistics of labour conditions in different countries 
are at present published in the Review as follows : 


Monthly : Unemployment and employment ; cost of living and food 
prices. 
Quarterly (February, May, August, November) : Wages and hours of work. 


Unemployment and Employment 


The tables show : 
I. Number of unemployed or applicants for work. 
II. Index numbers of the general level of employment. 
III. (a) Index numbers of the level of employment in manufacturing. 
(b) Index numbers of total hours worked in manufacturing em- 


ployment. 


Cost of Living and Food Prices 


The table shows index numbers of the cost of living covering generally 
the main groups of expenditure, viz., food, fuel and light, clothing, rent 
and miscellaneous, and, in the lower half, the corresponding index number 
of retail food prices. 


Wages and Hours of Work 
The tables on wages group together the most comparable data in two 


sections, namely : 
(a) Hourly rates or earnings ; 
(b) Daily, weekly or monthly earnings. 


The tables on hours of work relate to: 


(a) Hours actually worked per worker ; 
(b) Percentage distribution of workers by hours worked. 


SYMBOLS AND TYPES EMPLOYED 


not available or do not exist. 

not yet received. 

provisional. 

nil or negligible. 

revised since previous issue. 

represented by a few branches only. 

relates to men only (wages tables). 

when placed between two figures of a series, that the former 
has been replaced by another or revised series. 


Thick faced type: index numbers based on 1937 = 100. 
Italics : index numbers based on another year as base. 
Figures in brackets : series subject to certain reservations. 


The countries are arranged by continents in the alphabetical order of their English 
names. 


Note : Figures for the separate industries, etc., covered by these series are given 
in tables VI, IX, XI and XIV of the Year Book of Labour Statistics, 1947-48 ; 
index numbers of the groups fuel and light, clothing, and rent, covered by the 
cost-of-living index numbers, are given in table XVIII. 

Further information on the scope and =. of these statistics is given in 
each January issue of the Review (see Vol. LEX, No. 1, January 1949, pp. 85-96). 
For notes on the methods of computation, see the descriptions commencing with 
the June 1948 issue of the ] 
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TABLE I. 


Unemployment and Employment 


STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


AFRICA 


AMERICA 


Nigeria * 


Canada 


United States 


v 


Il 


yy Unemployed Unemployed Unemployed 
registered (estimated) (insured) (estimated) * 
% % % 
1937 ° 337 000 12.5 ° ° 7 700 000 14.3 
1938 ° 407 000 15.1 e e 10 390 000 19.0 
1939 386 000 * 14.1* 9 480 000 17.2 
1940 ‘ 281 700 * 10.1 * 8 120 14.6* 
1941 ° 370 000 * 8.0 § e ‘ 5 560 000 9.9 
4942 238 000 5.3 : 2 660 000 4.7 
| 1943 . 99 000 2.2 ° ‘ 1 070 000 1.9 
0.5 670 000 1.2 
1.9 1 040 000 1.9 
4.5 2 270 000 3.9 
3.0 
3.8 
41 


| 1948: Jan. 6 203 ‘ . 130 798 5.6 2 065 000 3.5 
Feb. 6 962 156 000 3.2 146 074 6.2 2 639 000 44 
Mar. 6 806 ‘ ‘ 136 356 5.8 2 440 000 41 
April 6 735 . . 105 441 45 2 193 000 3.6 
May 6 250 n " 70 993 3.0 1 761 000 2.9 
June 5 776 82 000 1.6 56 509 24 2 184 000 3.4 
July 5 737 e ° 48 546 2.1 2 227 000 3.5 
Aug. 6 245 a ‘ 44 273 1.9 1 941 000 3.1 
Sept. 6 689 67 000 1.3 44761 1.9 1 899 000 3.1 
Oct. 6 437 . . 55 384 24 1 642 000 2.7 
Nov. 6 342 106 000 2.1 83 710 3.7 1 831 000 3.0 
| Dec. ose ° * 144 058 6.3 1 941 000 3.2 
| Persons cov. 
| (thousands) 4908" 2340* * 60 168 
|| AMERICA (concl.) ASIA 
| i Puerto Rico India Japan Palestine 
| Unemployed Applicants for Unemployed Unemployed — 
(estimated) work registered (estimated) Wholly ‘* | Partially * 
% % 
1937 ‘ ‘ 295 443 3.7 
1938 237 371 3.0 e 
1939 . . . 
1940 10 815 13 976 
1941 5 495 9 882 
1942 ° ° 1401 4514 
1945 ° 382 4 035 
1946 80 000 '* 12.0 1590 318 ** 5.4 608 5 983 
15 15 
1.3 
J 14 ‘ 
Feb. 74 000 10.6 216 551 360 000 2.0 - 
| Mar. 52 000 7.6 211 540 250 000 0.7 - 
April 60 000 8.7 212 869 230 000 0.7 ; 
| May 57 000 8.3 210 302 180 000 05 
| June 62 000 8.9 219 714 160 000 0.4 
July 72 000 10.4 226 449 160 000 0.4 
Aug. 75 000 11.0 one 160 000 04 
Nov. eee eee 
Dee. 
| Persons cov. 
(thousands) 688 35 250 


Lagos. 
‘Commencing 


figures derived 


7. * Apr. 1948. 
during the month. 
mon 12 Apr.-Dec. 


* Jewish labour only. 


18 Mar.-Dec. 
from monthly sample surveys of the labour force. 


I. Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. 
. ur force sample surveys. 
Ill. Trade union fund returns. 
* Since Sept. 1939, including previously unemployed wage earners who enlisted. 
DF er er 1940, estimates obtained from monthly sample surveys of the labour force. 
- beginning of June of each year between 1941 and 1944 adapted from census and other data. 
mmencing this date, estimates based on quarterly sample surveys of the labour force. 
‘© Number of persons registered as unemployed for 21 days 
‘! Number of persons registered as unemployed for less than 21 days during 
‘* Apr. ; estimates based on a census. 
* Oct. 1947. 


IV. Trade union returns. 
Vv. Employment office statistics. 


VI. Official estimates. 


* Jan.-Oct. 
* Estimates 


* Nov. 


* Average for 


4* Since Oct. 1947, 


d 
r 
6 


TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont. ) 


EvuRoPE 


Austria 


Belgium 


Denmark 


Finland 


France 


v 


Ill 


v 


v 


Un- 
employed 
(registered) 


Unemployed 
(insured) * 


Unemployed 
(trade unionists) 


Applicants 


Un- 
employed 
(on relief) 


Applications, 
for work 
registered | 


320 961 


244 788 * 
66 000 


126 535 


174 003 
195 211 


354 554 


373 641 
381 902 ¢ 


379 994 


402 186 
418 413 ¢ 


394 534 
123 957 
41 552 


68 436 
56 633 
45 738 


. 


173 862 


70 767 


Persons cov. 


(thousands) 582° 


1 880° 


Europe (cont.) 


Germany" Hungary 


| British zone! French zone | Soviet zone | U.S. zone vV 
Applications 


All zones *° 


Unemployed (registered) 


ae 


1 361 
1 047 


. 
. 


334 400 
273 100 


212 200 


217 700 
216 300 
216 600 
224 100 
213 600 
217 100 
335 000 
391 000 
393 600 
389 400 


485 800 

358 100 ** 
103 687 
110 189 


Persons cov. 
(thousands) 


28 701 ° 


Trade union returns. 
Employment office statistics. 
Official estimates. 


I. Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. 
II. Labour force sample surveys. 
III. Trade union fund returns. 


1 Public relief fund statistics. | * Daily average of registered unemployed during the month. —_* Before 
Apr. 1938, applicants for work registered. * Jan.-Aug. 5 New series of insured workers unemployed for 
more than one week; July-Dec. * Before Oct. 1944, voluntary unemployment insurance statistics. 
7 Mar.-Dec. ® Dec. 1946. * Average for 1947. 1° Including Berlin. *™ Labour registration statistics. 
18 Figures for Dec. exclude the Saar territory. 13 Commencing 1947, figures for Land Bremen, previously 
included in British zone, are shown in U.S. zone. ™ Jan. 60 343.* 1% Jan. 9.9 per cent.* 


Iv. 
Vv 
Vi. 


208 
| 
registered 
% % | | 
1937 3 95103 | 21.9 3 695 
1938 : 97136 | 21.4 3 602 
1940 119593 | 23.9 3955 
1941 43476*| 8.0*| 3384 292 649 
1942 48 968 9.1 1 561 70 312 
1943 34 272 6.3 923 19 878 
1944 25 411 4.6 2018 
1945 144579*| 46 661 8.2 3 240 15 813 
1946 74 105 67 192 ; 27 577 4.7 3 454 15 663 | 
1947 52 839 67 724 3.17 | 28796 4.9 4199 7 389 
1948 27 636 4.6 pi | | 
1947: Dec. 40 450 97 271 5.2 37 569 6.4 2 837 7618 58 268 | | s9es 
1948 : Jan. 50 093 105 290 65553 | 11.2 5 398 9 339 74 004 
Feb. 48 399 135 724 64545 | 11.0 6 547 11 369 74610 | 
Mar. 46 687 95 451 27 689 4.7 5 582 12 386 68 184 | 
April 45 899 94 679 15 236 7 234 11 964 70505 | 
May 47 355 94 045 8 197 6 644 13 399 71 302 | 
June 48 989 104 717 7565 3 608 14 609 72963 | 
July 51 691 129 274 7917 3 906 16 659 71 198 | 
Aug. 52 139 122 549 8 894 4107 19 119 69 464 
Sept. 51 851 124 233 10 943 4 653 19 472 76 006 | 
Oct. 55 694 132 367 18 809 5 900 21 025 89 493 | 
Nov. a a 25 512 9 641 24 001 97 257 | 
| (th 
} 
| 
for work | 
+ | registered | = 
1939 ; ; 16906 
1941 ‘ 10 667 | 
ioe 000 | 5.2 45 000 258 000 
1946 : 
1947: Dec. 973000"| 3.3°% 14 400 | 
Feb. 250 900 114 122 | | 1948 
Mar. 17 300 245 900 117004 
April 236 400 117054 
May : 225 400 
June 16 800 239 200 118525 
July 23 600 342 600 89545 | 
Aug. 25 600 387 200 
Oct. 383 800 ine 
| (the 
| 
War ve 
registe 
* Aver 


TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT ( cont.) 


Europe (cont.) 
Ireland Italy Netherlands Norway 
Date I Vv Vv Vv Vv 
Applicants Unem 
ployed Wholly Unemployed 
Unemployed (insured) aa (registered) | unemployed (registered) 
% % 
1937 82 425 324 000 29 881 
1938 e ° 88 714 ° 303 400 30 296 e 
1939 55 165 15.6 93 074 ° 235 600 28 251 ° 
1940 54 677 15.5 84 054 ‘ 197 886 29 099 —_ 
1944 50 967 14.6 74 656 117814 19 181? 2.77 
| 1942 48 846 14.2 76 887 74 600 4747 0.7 
1943 41 194 12.5 66 884 ? > 20 364 437 0.1 
1944 36 263 11.3 59 047 
1945 33 964 10.6 58 999 9172* 
1946 35 067 10.6 59 726 1 654 872¢ 53 079 12 246 2.0 
1947 33 266 9.3 55 623 2 025 140 30 701 8514 1.2 
1948 35 130 9.6 61 203 
| 1947: Dec. 31 392 8.8 63 546 1 778 820 30 552 12 057 1.7 
1948 : Jan. 38 136 10.7 73 910 1 956 263 36 674 16 247 24 
Feb. 40 726 11.4 79 927 2 132 867 35 983 16 358 24 
Mar. 40 829 11.5 79 913 2 252 761 26 763 15 647 2.3 
April 38 405 10.8 74 323 2 390 865 26 442 9 810 14 
May 36 569 10.3 69 720 2 421 973 22 384 6 219 0.9 
June 32 202 8.6 45 838 2 283 600 21 169 3 278 0.4 
July 32 121 8.6 45 429 aS 22 036 2 541 0.3 
Aug. 32 034 8.5 45 221 jee 24785 pam 0.6 
Sept. 30 418 8.1 43 983 ose 25 898 ons 0.7 
Oct. 31 802 8.5 46 424 1 752 187 28 770 om 0.7 
Nov. 33 456 8.9 63 305 1 930 436 aie 7 209 1.0 
Persons cov. 
| (thousands) 


Europe (cont.) 


Portugal Spain Sweden Switzerland 
Date Vv IV I Vv 
Un- Un- Wholly 
| Un- Unemployed Unemployed 
employed | employed unem- 
5 (registered) employed (trade unionists) (insured) ployed 
% 
17 158* 67 351 . 
1938 347 509 16 570° ‘ 66 990 10.9 8.6 52 590 
1939 17 885° 63 722? 9.2? 6.5 36 663 
1940 » 15 422¢ 474 808 84 617 11.8 3.1 14 784 
1941 ° 13 626° 450 014 85 018 11.3 2.0 9 095 
1942 ts 10 185° 294 530 56 938 7.5 1.9 8 841 
1943 P 4 968* 225 493 43 950 5.7 1.4 6 058 
1944 ° 3 588° 169 525 39 123 4.9 1.6 6 533 
1945 . 3 130 147 946 36 272 4.5 1.6 6474 
1946 79 093 2 387 178 165 27 554 3.2 1.0 4 262 
1947 69 419 1799 138 771 24 362 2.8 0.8 3473 
1948 1 494 eos eee 2971 
122 673 39 764 4.5 1.4 5 031 
| 1948: Jan. 80 034 1 605 119 769 38 052 44 1.2 4858 
Feb. 87 096 1 603 116 755 37 555 4.2 1.0 6 260 
| Mar. 82 491 1578 114 921 34 781 3.8 0.3 1107 
| April 81 800* 1 600 111 685 21 358 2.3 | 0.1 967 
May 74 200* 1 547 112 254 15 704 1.7 | 0.1 887 
| June 70 800* 1 536 105 870 17 627 i i 0.2 1 001 
| July 63 700* 1474 104 115 17 544° 1.9" | 0.2 1 061 
| Aug. 70 400* 1 412 110 215 15 510° 1.7" 0.2 1 229 
Sept. 80 600* 1 362 115173 16 483° 1.8° | 0.2 1 464 
Oct. een 1 407 124 508 17 634 1.9 0.3 2157 
| Nov. 1387 | an 20 573 2.3 | 0.5 8 807 
Dee. we ons 10 857 
= | 
| Persons cov. | 548 


I. Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. 


Il. Labour force sample surveys. 
III. Trade union fund returns. 


IV. Trade union returns. 
V. Employment oflice statistics. 


VI. Official estimates. 


* Up to 1940. applicants. Introduction of an unemployment insurance scheme in 1941; figures for the 
War years are incomplete. 
communes in Troms excluded. 
registered for the post-war period. 
Average for 1947. 


® Jan. 42 


* Since Jan. 1943, middle of month, 


* Since Jan. 1945, Finnmark and evacuated 


* Effective unemployment is estimated at 80 per cent. of the unemployed 


098. 


Oct. 1947. 
% Jan. 11.2 per cent. 


Dec. 


7 Since Jan. 1939, including agricultural workers. 
1 Jan. 80 385. 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (concl.) 


Europe (concl.) OCEANIA j 
United Kingdom Australia New Zealand 
Unemployed (insured) Unem-) 
Unem-| Unemployed Unem- ployed | 
Wholly ployed (estimated) ployed 
% % 
13 205 063 1.5 9.3 
1938 1 487 363 95 | 380332 | 25 || 8.7 : ‘ Aa 
1939 1 259 559 8.0 220 765 15 | 9.7 298 000 9.8 6 264 * 
1940 752 966 5.0 165 088 1.0 8.0 4 352 
1941 237 827 7 1.5 61 446 0.5 7 100 000 3.5 2 031 oon 
1942 110 628 Su 8 489 _ 1.6 33 500 1.3 810 a om 
1943 82 758 0.5 2 780 _ 1.1 25 800 1.0 405 . 
1944 75 613 0.5 2316 _ 1.2 ° " 329 ea 
1945 158 046 1.0 1931 —_ 1.2 56 100 2.1 270 . | 
1946 390 106 2.5 4 058 _ 1.4 134 000 4.3 172 386 
342 295 2.0 156 028 1.0 1.2 33 800 1.0 92 
1947: Dec. “a 
1948 : Jan. 341 637 2.0 8 854 14 32 | 
Feb. 339 907 2.0 8 128 _ 0.9 . ° 9 32 
Mar. 321 058 2.0 7 383 16 31 | 
April 319 646 2.0 8 080 _ ° ° ° 16 43 | 
May 306 680 2.0 9 196 _ 0.9 ‘ ‘ 22 119 | 
June 288 866 2.0 10 203 _ ee 41 141 
July 298 345° 1.5° 9 51 82 
Aug. 315 442 1.5 9573 _ 0.9 ° e 41 68 | 
Sept. 312 620 1.5 8 144 ° 61 9% | 
Oct. 331 609 1.5 7 357 48 54 | 
Nov. 346 725 1.5 7 934 _ -~ ° ° 32 45 | 
Dec. 350 165 1.5 8 845 _ ° ‘ oe 36 * 61% 
Persons cov. 
(thousands) 15 930 7 718" 3 251 ** ° 
TABLE Il. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL ! 
Indices of numbers employed (1937 = 100) 
AFRICA AMERICA 
Union of South Africa’ United States |Argentina| Colombia) 
Euro- Canada (Buenos | (Central | 
Date peans Total B.L.S. B.C, Aires) Zone) 
III (A B) TIT (A) | V III (A/B) (A) | III (B) | 
M.I.T.° | M.I.T.C. | AMALT.C. M.LT.® | 
w.s. w.s. | W.S.?? W.S. W.S.?? w. WwW. | 


114.4 


Sept. || 130.0 128.2 || 178.2" | 116.6 149.3" | 130.3 | 141.4 


Oct. || 130.5 | 128.6 || 178.4* : 149.3. | 129.9 | 141.2 ‘ 
Nov. ||... 112.3 | 148.8* | 129.4 | 142.4 
813 || 1936" | 4326 |.../30718 | 46 300 | 36 480 | 


(thousands) *4 


* Annual figures June of each year, except 1939 and 1941: July. * Persons in receipt of unemploy- 
ment benefit. * Including casuals. ‘ Including agriculture. *Apr.-Dec. ‘Since July 1940, excluding 
men in attendance at Government training centres who were unemployed when they entered the centres. 
7 From the beginning of 1941 to the end of 1947, excluding persons classified as unsuitable for ordinary 
employment. Since 1948, excluding only registered disabled persons requiring employment under sheltered 
conditions. * Since July 1947, slightly wider coverage under new National Insurance Act. * Calculated 
on a new basis, viz., total industrial population, including self-employed persons as well as employees. 
2° July 1947. ™ Average for 1947. 12 June 1947. 18 For notes on the compilation of the table on 
Statistics of Employment in General, see January issue of Review, p. 94. For description of roman numer 
als, see foot of table on the following page. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 48 Bureau of the Census. 
Indices up to 1939, based on estimates prepared by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 16 Including logging: 
1? Including other categories of workers in the labour force. %* May. ‘* Estimates of beginning of June 
of each year between 1941 and 1944 adapted from census and otherdata. * Nov. ™ Figure of persons 
covered relates to the date shown as base, unless otherwise specified. * Jan. 39. ™ Jan. 49. 


210 
| 1948 
‘ Per 
(th 
1937 100.0 100.0 100.0 y 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 || 100.0 — 
1938 103.7 104.9 98.0 : 94.1 95.5 | 94.7 || 102.7 100.0" | 
1939 105.5 105.8 99.8 : 98.6 98.8 | 99.1 || 104.8 94.2 | 
1940 106.4 111.3 108.9 . 104.3 | 102.6 | 104.1 || 102.5 84.6 | 
1941 110.1 117.6 133.5 93.2 | 117.7 | 108.7 | 113.4 || 107.1 85.5 | 
1942 111.9 120.3 152.2 98.8 129.2 | 116.1 | 122.0 || 111.5 95.2 
1943 112.6 116.0 161.3 100.0 136.9 | 117.6 | 1244 || 116.6 101.9 | 
1944 113.5 117.1 160.4 | 102.7 135.0 | 116.5 | 1234 |} 123.1 123.9 | 
1945 116.1 121.2 153.5 100.0% | 130.4 | 114.1 | 121.3 || 123.0 128.8 
1946 121.8 124.5 151.8 107.5 135.1 119.3 | 128.6 a 139.9 | 
1947 125.3 127.0 164.7 111.2 143.1 125.3 | 136.4 ree ~ 1947 
1947: Dec. || 125.8 126.4 169.8 148.5 | 125.2 | 139.8 | 
1948: Jan. || 126.6 125.5 165.9 145.2 | 123.4 | 137.3 
Feb. || 128.2 128.8 165.6 107.9 144.1 123.4 | 138.1 
Mar. || 128.9 129.5 163.5 ‘ 145.2 | 123.8 | 138.4 : > 
April || 129.0 129.3 163.5 ? 144.2 | 126.0 | 139.5 : - | 
May || 129.3 129.6 168.5 145.3 | 126.7 | 139.3 ; iu 
June || 129.5 129.3 || 173.5 146s =| 1324 | 142.3 
July || 129.7 123.8 176.1 . 146.7" | 133.1 | 143.8 ? ‘ | 
9 or 29 4 
“Per 
| | (th 
| 
— insura 
Ill (B 
toat 
I, Ind 
8. Sal 
1 
prepo! 
* Jan. 
figure: 
exclud 
Statist 
* July 
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STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL (concl.) 
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TABLE [1. 

Indices of numbers employed (1937 = 100) 

AMERICA (concl.)|| ASIA Europe 
Puerto || Pales- Czecho- Germany 

ine Rico tine ||Austria| slovakia | France All zones | Brit. zone | Fr. zone*| U.S. zone 

Date I11(B) Vv III (B) || III (B) I (A) 

A.M.L | A.M.I.T.C.|| |] | A.M.I.T.C. M.I.T.C. A.M.LT.C. 

W.S. w.s. W.S. ¢ W.s. 


1945 77.8 135.8 || 104.9 93.8 
1946 74.4| 100.0° || 135.0 || 99.4 1 100.3 | 100.0" 100.0°*| 100.0"°| 100.0°° 
1947 ae 104.6 oe 118.8 | 104.6 106.5 | 103.2") 103.1 | 105.3 | 103.1 
1947: Dec. 103.8 sas 124.9 | 106.8 : 104.5"| 105.2 | 109.0 | 108.8 
106.7 124.9 | 104.4 110.1 
108.7 125.3 | 104.2 105.7 | 110.0 | 109.5 
107.2 126.5 | 106.1 . 110.3 
107.9 129.6 | 108.1 108.6 | 111.3 | 111.5" 
106.2 130.4 : ; 111.6 
212 585 5412 266 3164 | 6800'*/ 19602! 6597 | 1100 | 4528 


99.3 


Evuropr (conel.) OCEANIA 
| Hun” | tretand | Nether’| Norway | Poland |U.8.8.R.| || | 
ws. | WS. Ww. ws. | WS. | WS. | WS. | WS.* || WS. | WS. 
1937 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
1938 100.2 | 101.7 | 104.3 | 100.0 


Persons cov. 
| (thousands) 


1 100 415 


33 


1273 | 535" 


2471 


421 


insurance stat 
III (B). 


Jan. 


Statistics of es 
Jul 


to a type A series. 


* Jan.-Aug. 


istics. 


tablishments. 


IV. Estimates. 


12 Jan. 1943. 
1* Including forestry, fishing and trapping. 
*® Finnmark and evacuated communes in Troms excluded in 1945. 


* Labour registration statistics. 


* Annual 


Jan. 1947. 


I. Compulsory social insurance statistics (sickness, accidents, etc.). 
III. Statistics of establishments: III (A). 
Representative sample of establishments ; III (A.B). 
V. Labour force sample surveys. 
1, Industry (manufacturing industries and construction). T. Transports. C. 
S. Salaried employees. 

Excluding the Saar. 
Preponderantly and manufacturing. 
? Jan.-June, Sept. and Dec. 
figures, except 1944: Mar. and Dec. ; and 1945: Mar., June and Sept. 
excludes the Saar territory. 


*Mar. * Dec. 


% Excluding Northern Ireland. 
1” Annual figures : June. 
* Average for 1941. 


Il. Compulsory unemployment 
All establishments of a given importance ; 
Type B series (for the recent period) linked 
A. Agriculture. 
Commerce. W. Wage earners. 


* Before 1943, Government undertakings 
* Including other categories of workers in the labour force. 
figures. commencing 1943, averages of quarterly 
" Figure for Dec. 


Before 1941, 


* July. 


aland | | 
Unem- | 
ployed | 
(regis- | 
tered) 
= 
92.1 
386 
92 
67 | 
$2 | 
32 
43 | 
119 | 
141 
82 | 
68 
94 | 
54 | 
45 | 
} 
lombia| | 
>ntral | 
one) | 
Ww. | 
939 U0. 5.5 Uo. UT. 
00.0" | 1940 97.8 ‘ 107.3. |_ 192.7 113 98.9 
94.2 | 1941 96.6 118.2 | 1000 | . 98.3 || 
84.6 1942 ‘ 96.1 114.6 | 102.3 119 98.9 111.1 
85.5 1943 95.9 109.6 | 100.9 96.4 110.7 
52 | 1944 ‘ 97.8 ‘ 97.6 93.8 110.5 ‘ 
1.9 1945 100.5 85.5) 101 91.5 110.8 
3.9 | 1946 83.4 | 106.7 88.2"*| 117.9 97.7 100.0 111 97.5 || 121.6 4 
08.8 1947 985 | ... 91.8 | 133.0 | 104.7 | 118.6 ane 104.9 131.4 | 100.0" 
1947: Dec. 104.5 95.0 103.7 | 122.7 106.3 || 134.6 | 104.6 
| 1948: Jan. 101.9 95.7 103.2 | 121.8 106.3 || 134.4 | 104.2 
Feb. 103.2 95.8 104.8 | 122.7 106.5 || 134.1 | 105.1 
Mar. 104.7 95.4 104.5 | 124.6 1064 || 134.9 | 104.9 
April 105.9 98.0 128.0 106.8 || 136.3 | 104.5 
| June ‘ 100.0 132.2 107.2 || 137.2 
= Mm 26989 | 16690 || 1730 = 
4 | 
iploy- 
uding 
ntres. 
linary 
Itered 
slated 
pyees. 
ple on 
amer- 
nsus. 
June 
rsons 


212 TABLE I. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING ! 
(a) Indices of numbers employed (1937 = 100) 


AFRICA AMERICA 


Union of South Africa United 


Canada States Argentina Chile Colombia 


Europeans | Total (Bogota) 
III (A/B) * III (A) III (A/B) III (RB) * III (B) III (B) 
w.s. 


Persons cov. 
(thousands) 


America (concl.) 


Mexico Uruguay Japan | Palestine | 


III (A) III (B) III (B) (A) | HI(AB) | (B) 
ws. | w. w. w. w.t 


100.0 100.0 100.0 
100.7 100.47 103.7 . 100.0° | 
100.1 d 111.9 104.5 ‘ 82.3 
102.0 P 115.6 110.1 98.6 
107.2 120.6 128.7 115.1 
113.3 124.3 136.2 136.1 
115.6 145.4 5 100.0 * 
119.7 150.5 104.3 | 
120.1 . 157.7 108.8 
123.6 147.0 102.8 
119.8 one 


113 1 676 5 760° 32 


I. Compulsory social insurance statistics (sickness, accidents, ete.). II. Compulsory unemployment 
insurance statistics. ILI. Statistics of establishments: [II (A). All establishments of a given importance; 
111 (B). Representative sample of establishments ; III (A B), Type B series (for the recent period) linked 
to a type A series. IV. Estimates. W. Wage earners. S. Salaried employees. 


* For notes on the compilation of this table, see Jan. issue of Review, p. 94. 2 Including building. 
* Including mining. * May. ® Average for 1947. * Since Jan. 1943, including salaried employees. 
* 1936 = 100. * Jan. * Oct. 1947 = 100; indices based on a monthly sample survey covering wage 
earners, salaried employees and other categories of workers in the labour force. * Jan. 1943. 


Date j 
| 
1937 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 , 
1938 101.6 103.9 97.0 85.1 104.3 105.5 100.0¢ 
1939 101.1 104.3 98.2 94.5 108.5 108.1 90.0 
1940 99.3 106.7 114.7 101.7 111.1 117.0 80.3 
1941 102.2 117.0 147.2 124.9 117.0 127.6 83.1 
1942 102.6 124.5 180.5 145.6 123.6 133.7 96.7 
1943 102.2 129.1 197.7 168.0 126.1 127.0 105.1 
1944 103.8 137.5 196.2 163.0 131.1 125.6 135.8 
1945 106.7 138.6 178.0 143.5 132.5 126.9 142.6 
1946 112.8 142.5 162.8 135.5 136.9 134.8 153.8 
1947 118.0 148.0 174.0 148.7. || 146.9 141.6 ie 
1947: Dec. 117.9 149.2 174.7 153.0 || 149.3 142.7 ; | » 
1948 : Jan. 118.7 149.0 175.4 151.7 147.8 119.7 ; 
Feb. 121.3 154.5 177.1 150.8 147.4 140.8 
Mar. 121.8 155.7 176.6 151.5 148.7 142.2 ; | 
April 122.1 154.5 176.4 147.6 147.5 145.0 : 
May 122.7 155.4 178.0 147.0 140.4 
June 122.9 156.1 181.1 149.5 pe 135.3 : | 
July 122.8 156.1 180.5 149.9 
Aug. 122.7 156.1 183.1 152.8 
Sept. 123.8 157.3 183.6 155.5 | 
108 270 1 046 666 | 18 4 
ASIA 
Date | | 
1937 100.0 
1938 107.0 
1939 111.8 | 
1940 120.0 
1941 114.6 
1942 123.5 
1943 130.5 
1944 139.3 
1945 131.4 
1946 
1947 
1947: Dec. 135.9 99.0 ls 
July eee 90.5 coe | 
| 
Ill 
te a 
figu 
. Jun 
for 
men 
Jun 


(B) 


STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING (cont.) 213 


TABLE IIl. 
(a) Indices of numbers employed (1937 = 100) (conel.) 
EvuROPE 
Date Denmark| Finland France Germany, — Hungary | Ireland 
(A) | TIT (A) | 111 (B) (A) i 
W.s. w. w. w.s. | 


114.3 
122.6 106.0 
129.2 


94.3* | 
100.0 *° 


116.0 


112.9 
113.1 
113.6 
114.8 
114.5 
113.8 
114.9 
119.3 
124.7 
128.4 
129.5 


Persons cov. 
(thousands) 


167 


2 200° 


2 042 


1 585 


638"*/279*° 


100 


Europe (conel.) 


OCEANIA 


| United"* New 
Date Netherlands Norway | Sweden |Switzerland Ki Australia 
I III (B) TT (B) IV 111 (A/B)| (A) 
W.S. w. W.S.? w. w.'s W.S. * || W.S. w. 


100.0 100.0 

97.3 101.3 
100.2 105.2 

95.5 103.5 
100.0 102.7 
102.4 108.4 
103.2 111.7 
101.2 113.0 

93.5 119.4 
110.6 123.9 
124.1 124.0 


130.7 124.5 
130.6 124.7 
125.3 
124.8 
123.9 


100.0 
99.7 95.0 
98.3 101.7 

102.8 106.4 

107.9 110.4 

109.6 115.7 

104.9 115.6 
99.7 110.9 

109.6 101.8 

122.9 98.3 

133.0 106.0 


108.7 
135.6 108.5 
108.5 
108.3 
135.6 108.2 
108.1 
108.7 
135.6 109.1 
109.6 


100.0 
104.5 
105.7 
113.7 
129.5 
139.0 
144.0 
141.9 
137.5 
145.0 
152.7 
157.9 


155.0 


155.1 
1 5.0 
155.2 
157.5 
157.9 
158.6 
158.7 
158.9 
159.3 
159.4 
160.1 


Persons cov. 
(thousands) 


184 4 


342 1” 


519 


85 


I. Compulsory social insurance statistics (sickness, accidents, etc.). 
ILL. Statistics of establishments : III (A). 


insurance statistics. 
Ill (B). 


to a type A series. IV. Estimates. W. Wage earners. S. Salaried employees. 


? Labour registration statistics. 
the figures relate to an increased number of establishments. 


June and Sept. 
for 1941. 
ments. 


June. ™ July-Dec. 


Dec. 
* Average for 1937. 
verage for 1947. 


2 Including mining. 


*Since Jan. 1946, statistics of establishments, type B. 
‘8 Excluding Northern Ireland. 
1* Including employers and workers on own account. 


*31 Dee. 


* Jan.-Aug. 


II. Compulsory unemployment 
All establishments of a given importance ; 
Representative sample of establishments ; III (A/B). Type B series (for the recent period) linked 


* Commencing 1941, 


* Jan.-June, Sept. and Dec. 
res, commencing 1943, averages of quarterly figures, except 1944: Mar. and Dec., and 1945: Mar., 


Jan. 1947. 


4 Before 1941, statistics of establish- 
7 Annual 


Annual 


Avera 


| 
lombia | 
ogota) | 
(B) 
1937 100.0° 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
00.0° 1938 100.2 102.9 103.2 ¢ 108.0 100.1 
90.0 1939 109.4 93.6 105.4 | : 119.1 101.4 
80:3 1940 101.6 78.7 - 124.5 100.0 
831 1941 , 104.2 100.0° 90.3 P ; 133.8 96.3 
96.7 1942 111.0 95.7 96.0% | 92.6 
05.1 1943 115.9 96.1 9097 93.3 
35.8 1944 116.8 90.9 90.9 ; 95.5 
42.6 1945 108.7 108.2 | 90.4 101.5 
53.8 1946 85.5 121.5 100.0 * 100.0° 110.3 
si 1947 93.8 128.0 103.5 106.8 117.7 | 
1947: Dee. 106.9 3 106.7 | 112.9 
Mar. 98.7 108.6 116.3 123.4 
Aug. 100.5 ‘ | ; 
________ 
| 
stine | | — — 
= 
= 100.0 100.0 
1938 103.2 ° 99.7 
4939 109.3 ; | 105.8 
1940 107.0 | 111.6 
| 1941 113.2 116.3 
1942 108.8 113.5 
1943 98.3 116.7 
1945 64.2 124.9 
1946 113.1 85.3 130.4 
. | 1947 134.1 100.0 a 
| 1947: Dee. , 105.2 126.9 | 124.0 135.6 | 108.2 — : 
| 1948: Jan. 2 ‘ 108.6 ‘ 
| June ; 110.5 
Sept. ese oss 
— 625 335 536 700 = = 
- 
ance; 
iding. 
pers. 
wage 
figu 
ge 


214 TABLE III. 


STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING (concl.) 


(b) Indices of total hours worked (1937 = 100) 


Date 


AMERICA ASIA Europe 
Argentina Japan? Palestine | Denmark 
III (A/B) III (B) * III (A/B) III (B) * i III (A) III (B) 
w. w. w. w. | w. 


Persons cov. 
(thousands) 


Europe (concel.) 


Finland 


France 


Hungary 


Ireland * 


Norway 


Sweden 


Date 


III (B) III (A) 


III (B) 


III (A) * 


III (A)* 


III (A)* 


w. Ww.s. 


Ww. 


1947: Dec. 


1948 : Jan. 131.1 122.2 108.4 
May ° 99.1 . 
July 129.7 ‘ies 101.5 ‘ 

74 279 100 144 536 


I. Compulsory social insurance statistics (sickness, accidents, etc.). 
IIL. Statistics of establishments: III /A). 


insurance statistics. 


tative 


I11 (B). Repr 
to a type A series 


per worker. 
Oct. of each year. 


Mar., June and Sept. 


Including mining. 


* Jan.-Aug. 


II. Compulsory unemployment 
( All establishments of a given importance ; 
ple of establishments; III (A/B). Type B series (for the recent period) linked 
1V. Estimates. W. Wage earners. S. Salaried employees. 


1 Calculated by the 1.L.0. by multiplying the index of numbers employed by the index of hours worked 
* Total number of days worked. 
7 Commencing 1941, the figures relate to an increased number of establishments. 
* Annual figures commencing 1943, averages of quarterly figures, except 1944: Mar. and Dec.; and 1945: 
* Figure for 1945 affected by strikes in the engineering industry. 


§ Jan. * Week in 


1© Average for 1941, 


1947 
| 1948 


| 
1937 100.0 ; 100.0 
1938 78.5 me 99.4 Tov 
1939 92.3 120.3 100 107.7 ofl 
1940 100.4 111 93.8 
1941 131.4 : 133.0 142 ‘ 94.2 | ‘Orig 
1942 161.8 , 148.3 183 i 101.5 
1943 195.4 100.0 169.2 220 ‘ 106.5 a 
1944 190.9 103.4 198.8 211 ; 107.7 
1945 161.3 99.1 210 94.3 | 
1946 141.9 99.8 : 198 100.0 * 115.0 | Com 
1947 155.2 106.7 116.2 125.0" of tl 
1947: Dec. 163.3 102.1 : on 121.8 137.0 
1948 : Jan. 159.1 97.1 122.9 128.5 
Feb. 157.0 91.8 119.2 130.9 
Mar. 158.6 108.3 128.5 132.6 
April 153.4 110.6 124.3 | 135.3 
June 155.6 119.9 138.8 
Aug. 158.8 nied 135.7 
Dec. ont 140.6 | | 1947 
| 
= w. w. w. | 
1937 100.0 100.0 | a 100.0 100.0 100.0 — 
1938 104.9 100.0 99.3 98.1 99.7 | 
1939 93.7 105.9 101.1 100.8 104.10 
1940 78.3 99.8 92.9 | 
1941 100.0 86.5 93.6 99.1 98.0 | 
1942 97.7 97.5 88.3 97.6 104.3 
1943 99.4 102.0 * : 90.5 96.6 107.9 
1944 93.9 97.5 zi 94.0 91.6 110.0 
1945 110.1 969 103.6 85.7 108.7 
1946 114.6 106.7 84.3 115.0 a un 
1947 123.1 119.6 100.0 * 
| 
1 
of less 
heatin 


Cost of Living and Food Prices 
(Base: 1937 = 100) 


AFRICA AMERICA 
Country —_ Northern | Southern New- 
Egypt comet Rhode- | Rhode- Canada | found- 
sia sia land 
| Town or no. Brazza- | Whole St. 
: | of localities Cairo ville? country 5 John’s 
4.2 | Original base June- Aug. Aug. Oct. 
| || Aug. 1999 | 4936 1939 1938 
1.7 Cost of livin 
| 
5.0 Composition 
5.0° of the index 
5.0* 
7.0 
3.5 
0.9 
2.6 | 
1.5 
3.8 
.7 
5 


Composition of the indices: a = Food; 6 = Fuel and light; ¢c = Clothing; d = Rent: e = Miscellaneous. 


‘Europeans. * Natives. * Since July 1941, a-e. ‘Oct. ‘Aug. * Average calculated for a period 
of less than one year. 7 As from Jan. 1944, the index is calculated on a slightly different basis. * Including 
heating and soap. * Up to June 1941, including heating and lighting. 


215 
nel. ) 
mark | 
United 
States 
56-34 
| 1935- 
1939 
! 
| we 
100 
98 
97 
98 
102 
113 
| 120 
122 
125 
136 
155 
163 
—s | 1948: Jan. 281 598" 140 137 237 147 147 182 164 
Feb. 281 ‘ 140 138 246 148 148 182 163 
—— | Mar. 283 2 140 139 248 150 149 184 163 
ers: April 282 703 141 140 253 150 150 185 165 
| May 281 i 141 142 265 152 151 183 166 
June 142 142 289 154 152 182 167 
| July 792" 142 156 155 184 169 
Aug. on ak 142 Eat 155 156 190 170 
Ay Sept. 143 157 157 185 170 
Oct. wee 866 eat, 143 a 157 158 186 169 
Nov. A 143 157 158 185 168 
7 Food 
2 | 
| 1938 100¢ 100 105 101 93 
1939 100 100° 100° 103 104 97 1094 90 
1940 112 111 107 102 92 
1941 141 110 130 115 112 138* 100 
| 1942 194 é ‘ 116 138 127 123 163 118 
| 1943 263 . 1208 120 139 138 127 174 131 
| 1944 312 ‘ 126 123 144 144 127 180 129 
| 1945 325 310 135 127 156 147 129 184 132 
| 1946 310 381 140 132 181 151 136 190 152 
1947 298 524 151 144 229 159 155 203 184 
| 1948 760 163 164 189 221 
1947: Dec. 298 = 154 159 243 161 173 216 196 
| 1948 : Jan. 301 620 155 158 254 162 177 217 199 
Feb. 299 3 155 162 267 163 180 218 194 
| Mar. 302 i 155 163 271 165 180 222 192 
April 299 728 158 165 278 165 181 223 197 
May 298 ;. 159 169 294 167 185 219 200 
| June os M 161 166 290 169 188 216 203 
July 800" 162 162 195 218 206 
Aug. 157 161 196 232 206 
Sept. 161 166 198 221 204 
| Oct. pe 893 ee 162 ion 167 199 221 201 
Nov. 164 165 198 220 197 
Dec. ‘ 167 161 196 221 
‘ment | 
orked 
ek in 
vents. 
1945: 
1941, 


INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont.) 

(Base: 1937 = 100) 
AMERICA (cont.) 

Country British 


British 
Brazil A Hon- British West Indies 
Guiana én 


Town or no. ; 
A. Rio de Sao George- 
of localities Janeiro| Paulo town 


Original base 1928- 1939 Mar.- Sept. Sept. | Aug. Aug. 
(=100) 1929 Dec. 1938 1939 1°39 1939 1939 


" Barba- | Jamaica St. 
Belize des 


(Kingston) | Vincent 


Cost of living 


Composition 
of the index 


1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 


1947: Dec. 
1948 : Jan. 


1947: Dec. 


1948 : Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


Composition of the indices: a = Food; b = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous. 
?Mar.-Dec. *Jan. *Sept. * Aug. * Aug.-Dec. 1939 = 100. *June-Nov. ‘Sept.-Dec. * Apr.-Det. 


216 
| 
BL 
a = | Rt 
| | 
we | we | we | we | we | ae | ae | oe | ox of tl 
101 162 107 100 > 100° 100° 100¢ 100¢ 1005 
103 217 111 105 ; 120 120 114 
106 278 124 117 130 135 124 
112 | 361 139 130 160° 1354 151 152 1667 | 141 | | 
113 441 154 150 1638 151 165 157 179 163 | | 
113 470 170 191 160 155 178 159 184 on © | 
135 496 197 232 159 166 187 159 188 173 | aa 
159 523 222 276 174 169 207 165 194 181 = 
180 642 284 328 186 206 226 195 208 196 
| 
po 191 696 284 330 191 ° 226 206 214 199 | 194° 
189 701 284 355 196 206 226 207 222 200 | 
Feb. || 188 706 285 356 194 ; 227 211 223 | 200 | 194 
Mar. 191 709 287 359 193 ‘ 227 215 225 200 
April we 713 292 365 193 211 228 215 225 200 | 
May we 715 292 364 194 : 231 218 224 | 200 
June 716 373 195 231 246 224 201 
July 373 198 210 250 226 201 
Aug. 369 199 ; 252 227 201 
Nov. 201 wae 252 221 | 
Food a 
1937 100 100 100 ‘ ‘ 
1938 95 124 100 100" 99 
1939 96 142 102 100 100° 100° | | | 100° 
1940 97 176 108 107 ‘ A 124 124 ‘ 116 
1941 101 248 116 121 132 133 123 
1942 110 | 316 131 134 170° 136¢ 152 144 146 
1943 112 360 152 153 164° 156 162 144 a 173 
1944 116 405 175 201 154 161 164 139 172 185 
1945 133 424 209 245 156 173 165 143 175 187 
1946 161 472 240 312 176 176 176 154 182 202 | 
; 1947 185 623 278 373 185 216 213 177 193 227 | 
Pe 198 667 280 368 196 ‘ 223 182 198 | 333 | 
| 
190 668 as 411 198 219 223 185 210 | 234 | 194 
193 676 wee 413 198 : 223 191 210 234 | 
‘a 682 snk 425 198 . 225 193 213 234 | 198 
: ae 639 “os 435 198 225 225 193 213 | 234 
a 690 one 434 198 s 225 193 213 | 234 
688 448 198 225 246 214 | 236 | 
449 201 219 246 214 | 236 
442 202 on 246 214 | 236 | 
| 
Comy 
1 


INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont. ) 
(Base: 1937 = 100) 


America (cont.) 


Chile i —- Mexico Panama) Paraguay 


Republic 


of localities |) S@ntiago Panama| Asuncién 


‘Original base||_ Mar. Nov. Oct. 1939- 
100) 1yzs 1941 1937 1939 dune 1940 


Cost of living 


index | |e | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


i 
} 
| 


2:6 6 


Composition of the indices: a = Food; 6 = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent ; ¢ = Miscellaneous. 
Nov. 


217 
Country | 
| Peru 
dad | Lima 
| ee a-c | a | a | a-c,e | a-e 
| 4937 100 100 100 P 100 100 
oe: | «1938 104 113 101 5 114 100 101 
1008 | 1939 106 118 101 ; 116 109 100 
14 1940 119 114 99 117 113 107 
4 (1941 137 112 102 100: ; 121 128 117 
141 1942 173 122 123 140 144 131 
| 1943 201 141 158 150 : 183 176 143 
163 1944 224 170 167 174 ; 230 193 164 
172 | | 1945 244 189 177 181 2 247 214 1x2 
1946 283 207 184 202 308 236 199 
| 1947 378 245 | 210 227 348 | 309 258 
| | 
199 1947 : Dee. 403 253 212 219 ; 353 “'h « 319 311 
| '1948:Jan. || 407 | 260 | 215 | 226 355 | 332 326 
200 Feb. 416 265 215 361 i : | 332 328 
200 | Mar. 425 282 214 362 385 331 
200 April 432 : 214 =a 363 a wr 386 331 
201 May 433 285 212 oes | 364 407 332 
201 June || 437 291 214 | 364 407 334 
201 July 4A7 293 373 409 336 
| Sept. om om 232 | 376 342 
| Food 
1937 100 100 100 100 | 100 | 100 ‘ 100 
100 | 1938 105 114 99 ; ; 115 151 4 100 98 
116 1939 103 121 96 7 92 115 224 3 106 92 
123 / 1940 120 115 91 ‘ 91 112 274 100 108 101 
146 1941 137 111 95 100" 87 115 269 “ 126 115 
173 | 1942 179 123 119 117 : 131 363 153 137 129 
185 | 1943 212 145 149 142 111 168 478 156 157 143 
187 | 1944 227 184 160 175 130 217 813 159 172 163 
202 | | 1945 242 207 181 183 163 234 954 162 188 182 
227 | 1946 2R1 222 187 210 193 303 772 175 223 196 
wa | | 1947 377 266 219 253 196 348 834 194 281 271 
| | 
ait | 1947: Dee. 401 271 220 236 198 | 355 | 832 | 196 286 353 . 
= | 1948: Jan. || 407 | 276 | 223 250 | 202 | 356 | 859 | 191 soe =| 355 
234 | Feb. 412 283 224 254 208 359 873 193 306 357 
236 Mar. 418 309 223 246 210 359 819 192 337 358 
236 April 422 : 223 244 208 360 ‘a 193 337 358 
236 | May 422 310 222 246 216 361 es 195 334 358 
ae June 430 319 223 242 215 361 i 206 334 359 
ae July 445 320 i 247 218 373 ae 206 343 360 
aneous. Dec. eve eee 373 | 198 382 


INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont. ) 
(Base: 1937 = 100) 


Amenrica (concl.) ASIA 


Country || Puerto| Uru- | Vene- 
Rico | guay | zuela Ceylon China 


Town or no. Monte- Chung- 

of localities video Shanghai 
Original base Jan.-June 

“(= 100) 1937 


Composition 
of the index 


24 978 
337 601 
3 078 307 


7 444 000 


11 293 000 
16 308 000 
18 806 000 
20 931 000 
29 970 000 
57 447 000 
128 302 000 159 022 000 
100 
228 
389 
1 335 


338 894 
2 950 499 


6 878 000 


5 730 000 | 11 162 000 
7 937 000 | 16 088 000 
13 138 000 | 21 406 000 
15 453 000 | 23 599 000 
19 601 000 | 33 539 000 
40 821 000 | 62 657 000 
125 819 000 168 739 000 
100 
271 105 
419 130 
1417 2077 
2 080 2 079 


Composition of the indices : a = Food ; 6 = Fuel and light ; c = Clothing; d = Rent ; e = Miscellaneous. 


1 Until Feb. 1947, excluding heating and lighting. *Aug.-Dec. * Aug. ‘ Average calculated for a period 
of less than one year. *Mar. *Juneand Dec. * Nov. * New series with base 1941 = 100, spliced by 1.L.0. 
to old series. *Sept.-Dec. ‘'* Including soap and coal. ™ Aug. 19, 1948 = 100. 


218 
Cyprus India | 
abad bay | be 
Aug. | Aug. 1926- | July 
1939 | July 1927} June 194 | Ori 
Cost of living | 2s 
| of 
1937 100 100 100 oo | . 100 | 100 — 
1938 99 99 115 129 93 | 100 | 
1939 ; 105 > 97 592 189 172 | 100° 96 | 100 | | 
1940 110 107 61 542 360¢| . 104 | 106 
1941 100" | 109 a 122 67 1814 ‘4 114 | 117 
1942 135* | 112 1007 4078 220 150 | 148 
1943 140 | 118 ; i 107 11 339 : 254 271 | 218 
1944 143 | 121 ; : 109 38 554 235 278 | 22% 
1945 146 139 ; : 121 141 821 232 261 | | 
1946 159 | 153 s 38i**| 125 255 041 245 275 | 244 | 
1947 180 | 177 7 388 137 1 565 385 269: | 289 | 263 | | 
1947: Dec. || 183 | 178 , 371 137 4347000; |. 287 | 269 | | 19 
1948: Jan. || 183 | 180 4 356 137 : 279 | 256 | 19 
Feb. || 182 | 177 : 344 142 330 282 | 260 | 
Mar. || 180 | 177 4 340 142 327 286 | 268 
April || 180 | 176 : 338 144 327 297 | 275 
May || 179 | 175 ; 344 143 332 314 | 275 | 
June || 178 | 174 f 359 143 333 322 | 290 | 
July |} 179 | 177 ; 361 144 344 330 | 294 | 
Aug. || 180 | 177 : 378 143 336 341 | 303 | 
Sept. || 178 | 178 : 391 143 334 342 | 305 | 
Oct. || 175 ; 378 142 345 347 | 297 
Nov. 367 142 347 350 299 | | 
Dec. 368 144 2 225 2 145 | 343 308 
| 
Food 
1937 100 | 100 || 100 100 too | | 100 
: 1938 : 96 102 97 103 110 : 91 99 
1939 ; 102 107 95 5a 139 158 | 100° 96 | 100 | | 
1940 107 102 || 111 56 480 372*| 107 | 110 | 
1941 100" | 107 101 132 62 2 067 i : 116 | 123 | | 
1942 148* | 111 111 ; 1007 4 084 : 224 164 | 153 | 
1943 149 | 118 122 103 11 400 208 315 | 221 | 
1944 153 | 122 141 : 102 41 696 ; 220 316 | 231 
1945 157 | 146 141 ; 111 134 042 25560| 222 294 | 233. | 
1946 179 | 168 | 150 || 549° 113 247 682 a. 245 327 | 278 | 
1947 213 | 202 172 || 463 126 1 395 400 264¢ | 349 | 302 | | 
1948 403 138 ; 3208 305 | 
1947: Dec. || 218 | 204 185 || 442 127 3758000) | 345 | 308 | | 
1948: Jan. || 278 | 206 402 127 325 | 282 | 
Feb. || 278 | 201 as 364 134 315 301 | 283 | 
Mar. || 214 | 201 a 349 134 304 304 | 286 | 
April || 213 | 198 ne 365 136 306 337 | 289 
May || 212 | 197 bs 380 138 319 349 | 288 | 
June || 270 | 191 ee 406 137 321 361 | 309 | 
July || 272 193 ine 415 139 323 376 | 308 | 
Aug. || 213 | 194 in 440 139 312 385 | 320 
Sept. || 270 | 195 ons 451 139 326 390 | 325 | 
Oct. || 205 ne zt 431 141 330 400 | 318 
| 335 | 404 | sis | 
Dec. 413 146 330 335 — 
1 
Mar 


INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont. ) 
(Base: 1937 = 100) 


Asia (cont.) 


Countey Indonesia Iran 


Saigon Batavia Makassar 7 

Original base July July 21 Mar.1936- 

"(= 100) 1925 1938 1938  |20 Mar. 1937 
Cost of living 


Composition 
of the index oe 


| | | 


Composition of the indices: a = Food; b = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous. 


‘June-Aug. *Jan. * New series with base Jan.-June 1939 = 100, spliced by I.L.O. to old series. 
* Mar.-Dec. ® Aug. 1946-Mar. 1947. * July : index of the free market retail prices of 19 foodstuffs, 
based on the consumption in 1932 of an Indonesian family with a monthly income of {1.25-f1.50. 


| 
| 
| 
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— 
| 
| | — Iraq | Japan | Leber 
ay | Baghdad 28 Beirut 
| Aug. 1946- | June-Aug. 
1939 | ‘Mar. 1947 1939 
| | 
| 
100 1937 100 100 ‘ 
100 | 1938 
| 1980 136 134 
184 
224 = 251 787 441 
222 384 916 . 560 
244 779 584 60 
1825°¢ 698 567 100 553 
=sit| = 707 601 191 500 
286 | 1947 2 921 
15 282 501 
269° 1947: Dee. 3 264 | 739 7 
| | 721 286 496 
256 1948 : Jan. 3 364 rel 286 96 
260 | 3 457 752 
| 3 549 749 310 505 
re ; 779 322 
275 April 3 614 
| | 796 329 
290 ; 775 344 491 
290 | | June 3834 | 775 344 491 
| " 755 420 485 
305 | | Sept. 4 09 
297 | Oct. 4 210 | 
299 | | Nov. | = 
308 | Dec. | 
| 
| Food 
| | 1938 iss 100 100 112 
125 ; 114 100 
110 | 
| ims 210 ; 872 612 
| 945 114 719 732 
| | foes 1933°« 696 628 100 * 662 
oan 3 269 2351 1 682 703 689 
| | 28 
1947: Dee. 3723 | 2067 1497 | (715 855 255 6 
| 7 ce 255 615 
~ | Mar. 3 978 1391 1 358" 747 290 658 
83 | April 4 041 1256 | 1269" 807 = 2 655 
Ma 4 360 1141" | 1296 828 305 620 
4 328 1115 1129 783 306 620 
= Jul 4 392 1145 1101" 756 352 
| Aug. 4 583 1136 1036 | | 365 603 
| Sept. 4 614 1032 1061 | |. 
20 Oct. 4724 | 1135 
1240 
25 Nov. eve 630 
18 Dec. | 1531 
18 | | 
35 
eriod 
‘L.0. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont. ) 
(Base: 1937 = 100) 

Asta (concl.) EvuroPe 

Country Philip- 

pines 


Austria Belgium *| Bulgaria | Finland 


Town or no. 
of localities ante 
Original base April 1936- July 
(= 100) 1941 1945 1938 1939 1914 


Vienna 62 12? Prague 


Cost of living 


Composition 


of the index oe | a, b,d,e 


{00 
104 


Composition of the indices: a = Food; 6 = Fuel and light; ¢ = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous. 


1 The monetary equivalence used formerly of 1 RM. (1938) = 1 Sch. (1948) has been replaced by 1! Sch. 
(1938) = 1 Sch. (1948).  * Retail price index. * Including Sofia. * Apr. ; official prices ; index based on 
normal consumption of family consisting of man, wife and 2 children. SJan.-Apr. ‘* Apr.-Dec. 1 New 
index (base 1938 = 100); weighted average of retail prices of 29 articles of food in cities of over 10,000 
population, spliced by 1.L.0. to old series. * Retail food price index, base 1936-38 = 100. 
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‘ig 
| ¢ 
France | 
200 32 | 45dep. | of 
1935 1935 1930 | nae 
! 
1937 100 100 100 100 100 
1938 104 100¢ 103 105 102 103 A 
1939 105 105 106 115 104 105 : 
1940 110 116° 118 141 130 125 ; 
1941 112 143 165 150 148 
1942 180 : . 189 179 156 174 : | | 
1943 435 240 177 158 197 
1944 150 751 854 359 178 160 209 
1945 717 854 540 188 162 292 
1946 585 107 * 333 607 341 161 467 - 
1947 434 211 339 675 326 165 606 ~ 4 
1948 on 389 322. om 
1947: Dee. 417 303 360 710 319 ; 748 a 1967 
1948 : Jan. 439 306 362 ove 321 167 791 | 194e 
Feb. 413 306 383 321 781 
Mar. 392 312 389 324 : 790 
April 399 310 392 32) 168 793 | 
May 392 307 394 ron 325 ; 793 : 
June 397 306 393 328 802 | 
July 303 392 324 170 839 
Sept. 301 399 315 . 843 
Oct. 392 320 170 840 ¥ 
1937 100 : F 100 100 100 100 100 | 
1938 104 100¢ ; 108 103 104 101 15 | 
1939 107 . 110 114 106 105 1247 
1940 112 : : 124 137 129 128 155 | | 
1941 113 . ; 156 151 157 151 186 | 
1942 213 ‘ : 219 155 162 177 217 «| 
1943 563 294 154 161 | 197 266 
1944 255 459 844 . 464 155 162 200 338 | 
1945 945 85 * Z 703 160 163 312 465 | 
1946 727 108 * . ~ 798 342 163 491 830 
1947 470 204 305° 908 317 170 719 1333 | 
1947: Dec. 448 292 347 947 316 929 1968 
1948: Jan. 485 294 347 eve 321 172 969 . 
Feb. 444 294 380 320 934 1 982 
Mar. 409 306 383 321 925 
April 424 301 387 ins 324 171 911 ‘ 
May 408 300 389 pet 324 : 900 2 001 
June 419 303 387 331 - 912 
July 424 298 386 be 321 174 919 : 
Aug. 298 393 306 928 2092 
Sept. 295 399 304 914 
Oct. 387 301 173 1 050 | | 
Nov. 386 307 1 026 — 
- po 


INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES ( cont. ) 
(Base : 1937 = 100) 


Europe (cont.) 


Country 
Germany Hungary Iceland 


Town or no. French 
of localities Bisonia | Zone Budapest | Reykjavik 


Jan.-Mar. 
1939 


1938 Aug. 1939 


living 


Composition 
of the index 


3 586 
5 834 
6 083 


6 196 


6 068 
6 008 
6 206 
6 254 
6 162 
6111 
5 747 
6 004 
6 162 
6 041 
6081 | 
6149 | 


Composition of the indices: a = Food; b = Fuel and light; ¢ = Clothing; d = Rent; ¢ = Miscellaneous. 


‘ * Cities of over 50,000 inhabitants. *Endof Aug. *Jan.-Mar. ‘Oct. *July-Dec. * Aug.-Dec. 
From Aug. 1946: interim index ; composition a-d, spliced by I.L.O. to old series. 
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ance Ireland Italy | 
— July | 
30 | | 
Cost of | 
d P| | a-e | a-e | a-e | a-e | a-e | a-e | a-e 
1937 100 100 100 
1938 100 100 101 102 108 
1939 100 100 * 100 * 105 112 
1940 111 128 121 131 
| 1943 256 166 294 
1945 1 909 277 173 2 723 
| 1946 125° 14 625° 4i1"* 293 1717 3 039 
| 1947 126 122 17 586" 462" 315 181 4925 
1948 134 a san a 322 186 4 844 
1947: Dec. 125 122 21775. 500° 328 ; 5 306 
| 1948: Jan. 126" 122 23 069" 5o7t 319 5 212 
Feb. 127" 122 24 345" 624" 319 186 5 157 
Mar. 127" 122 24 634" 513° 320 ‘ 5 295 
April 128 122 23 907" 516 323 ; 5 314 
| May 130 122 24 915 524 320 188 5 246 
June 134 123 2% 519 491" 319 : 5 204 
| July 138 128 24 579 462" 320 ‘ 4 953 
Aug. 136 128 25 221 455" 321 186 5 158" 
Sept. 136 131 25 308 435" 322 ‘ 5 285 
| Oct. 141 136 25 569 453 324 : 5208 | 
Nov. 143 457 325 186 5242 | 
Dee. 144 326 5293 | 
| Food 
) | 1928 100 100 97 102 
| 1939 ; 95 100 * 100 * 104 
1940 107 137 117 ; 
1948 | | 168 
1945 110¢ 1764 | 342 169 
. 1947 120° 117 19 511 658" 373 | 188 
| 
| 1947: Dee. uz 116 25749 | 746" 382 | 
| 
1948: Jan. 118" 116 27 689 | 762" 
Feb. 119° 116 29459 , 796" 360 | 187 
Mar. 120° 117 29 845 770" 360 
April 122° 117 27 775 778" 355 
May 127" 117 29 668 788" 356s 
June 136" 117 28 576 707" 
| July 145" 128 28 224 637" 359 : 
| Aug. 137 130 29 596 618" 359 | 188 
| Sept. 133 134 29 503 567° 365 | 
Oct. 141 143 29 928 600 365 ‘ 
Nov. 146 pm in 611 364 187 | 
ous. 
1 on 
New 
000 


INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont.) 
(Base: 1937 = 100) 


Europe (cont.) 


Country 
Netherlands Norway Poland 


Town or no: Ams- 

of localities terdam 

Original base 9 Dec. 1938- 
(=100) 3 June 1939 


Composition 
of the index 


11 198 
12 990 
16 155 


17 090 


17 040 
17 100 
17.180 
16 630 
16 710 
16 610 
17 120 
16 960 
17 340 


Composition of the indices: a = Food; 6 = Fuel and light; ¢ = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous. 


2 Average calculated for a period of less than one year. * July 1936 = 100. * Sept. and Dec. ‘ Jan. 
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( 
Portugal) Spain Sweden 
6 31 Warsaw | Lisbon 50 60 b 
1938- July 1938- July 
1939 1938 1937 | | 1936 1935 
Cost of living 
| | | | | oo | oe | ie 
of 
1937 100 100 100 100 ‘ 100 
1938 103 101 103 100 102 
1939 102 100° 102 105 15642 104 
1940 111? 117 122 ; 111 178 116 
1941 : ‘ 134. 143 : 122 232 133 
1942 143 152 138 247 143 
1943 149 155 154 246 146 
1944 173% 153? 157 172 257 145 
1945 215 4 176° 160 7 749 188 2765 145 
1946 272 2081 192? 164 9251 208 361 146 
1947 284 203 199 165 12 253 211 424 150 
1948 164 205 158 | 
1947 : Dec. : 200 202 163 12 880 208 445 152 | 
19 
1948: Jan. || 100" 202 163 13 010 211 449 
Feb. 101° 202 164 13 130 204 453 19 
Mar. 101* 206 203 165 13 200 196 456 157 
April || 101° ‘ 204 166 12 870 196 458 : 
May 101° . 203 166 12 920 193 451 a 
June 101° 207 207 164 12 960 200 447 158 
July 102° : 207 165 13 030 202 444 ; 
Aug. 103" 203 163 12 970 209 446" 
Sept. || 102° 206 see 163 13 040 211 450 160 
Oct. 101° 162 213 458 | 
Dec. 101 162 a 213 160 | 
Food 
1937 100 ; 100 100 100 : ‘ 100 = 
1938 104 102 104 100 103 | 
1939 103 100" 103 106 106 
- 1940 1112 121 127 111 215 119 
1941 ; 145 152 : 124 300 137 
1942 159 158 141 318 149 
1943 161 160 154 310 149 
1944 1733 5 166? 161 173 323 147 
1945 209 " 170° 163 192 347 146 
1946 254 2240 195! 163 217 491 148 
1947 271 218 213 162 220 581 156 
1948 100° 158 211 168 | 
1947 : Dec. : 217 223 158 a 216 602 159 | 
19 
1948: Jan. 100" , 223 159 220 605 167 
Feb. mee ‘ 223 160 212 609 167 | 19: 
Mar. aa 230 225 160 203 613 167 
April ae ; 227 162 203 613 166 | 
May a : 227 162 199 598 167 
June sais 233 234 159 203 589 168 | 
July is a 233 159 205 581 168 
Aug. nn “ 224 156 214 584 168 
Sept. oe 230 Bit 154 215 588 171 
Oct. 153 217 600 170 
law xo 99nt 
| 
Compa 
old ret 
heatin, 


INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (concl.) 
(Base: 1937 = 100) 


Europe (concl.) OCEANIA 


Country Switzer- United — New 
Kingdom Zealand 


land Turkey 


Istanbul 504-24 Honolulu 25-4 


as ~<a 1938 July 1914 Mar. 1943 | 1926-1930 


Cost of t 


Composition 
of the index 


Composition of the indices: a = Food; 6 = Fuel and light; ¢ = Clothing ; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous, 

. Aug. *Mar. * New special wartime price index with base Dec. 1942 = 100, spliced by 1.L.0. to 
old retail price series. ‘ Interim index : 200 cities ; 17 June 1947=100, Quarterly averages. * Including 
heating. * Average of 8 months. 
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ving 
1937 100 100 100 100 ‘ , 100 
1938 100 | 100 | 101 103 103 
1939 101 101 103 105 100" 107 
1940 110 112 119 110 > 112 
1941 127 138 129 115 116 
1942 141 232 130 125 120 
1943 149 346 129 129 100° | 
1944 152 338 120 129 172 102 123 
1945 153 353 132 129 167 104 123 
1946 152 341 132 131 169 113 123 
1947 159 343 100¢ 126 191 128 127 
| 
1947: Dee. 163 340 104 131 133 
1948: Jan. 164 340 104 204 
7 Feb, 163 3338 106 143° 
Mar. 163 341 106 ‘ a 132 135 
April 163 344 108 210 ; 
| May 163 345 108 146° 
| june 164 342 110 ; : 132 136 
July 163 eee 108 
) Aug. 163 108 150° 
Sept. 163 108 136 134 
» | Nov. 166 ove 109 154° 
Dec. 164 ‘ 138 
Food 
) 
1937 100 100 100 100 . ‘ 
1938 100 98 101 104 
1939 102 98 101 109 100' 
1940 113 111 118 110 
1941 135 141 121 111 
1942 155 275 116 121 j 
1943 163 449 119 122 100? 
1944 166 399 121 120 157 100 . 
! 1945 166 407 122 121 154 101 ; 
= 1946 162 405 122 122 157 117 zt 
1947 171 400 $00* 129 185 140" 
| 1948 177 148 149 
1947: Dec. 178 397 103 137 144 
| | 1948: Jan. 178 399 104 138 197 145 t 
Feb, 178 397 108. 141 145 
| Mar. 177 405 109 141 146 
April 177 407 109 142 204 144 ; 
| May 176 412 108 144 144 ‘ 
June 177 407 113 147 . 143 . 
July 176 108 149 147 
Aug. 176 108 149 149 
Sept. 177" 107 151 151 
Oct. 177 108 154 156 
Nov. 181 108 155 157 
eous. 
7 
7 


Wages 


STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES 


(a) Hourly rates or earnings 


AMERICA 


EvurRoPe 


Canada 


United 


States Argentina 


Czechoslovakia * 


M. W. 


/Earnings| Re 


Mi., man., constr. 


M. W. 


M. W. 


M. |W.) 


s | Earnings “Earnings 


Money wages 


1947: Sept. 
Dec. 


1948: Mar. 
June 
Sept. 


Cents 


Cwm 
BS Se SSS 


11.09 
11.39 


11.52 
11.52 


11.52 
11.52 


1947 : Sept. 
Dec. 


1948: Mar. 
June 
Sept. 


207 
211 
218 


Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1937 = 100 


1947: Sept. 
Dec, 


1948: Mar. 
June 
Sept. 


Persons cov. 
(thousands) 


7704 


1 Vienna. 


* Bohemia, Moravia and Silesia only. 


Mar. 


* Average for 1947. 


Date Mi., man., Mi 
Man. constr., Man. Man. 
t Earnings Rates 
Cents Ké. Ke. | 
1939 63.3 2.223 3.453 
1940 66.1 £.99 4383 
1941 72.9 5.46 5.25 
1942 85.3 $.82 5.04 | 
1944 101.9 3.97 5.69 
1945 102.3 is 4.51 6.28 
1946 108.4 8.70 10.49 
1947 122.1 9.09 10.81 19: 
124.9 9.12 10.92 | 
128.9 9.12 10.92 
Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1937 = 100) | 
1938 103 100 100 
1939 ses sot see 1002 
1940 06 1 135 133 
1941 ; 117 117 ‘ . 152 156 152 
1942 127 137 162 172 
1943 7 138 154 100 ; 162 178 165 
1944 143 163 169 162 179 15 
1945 100 147 164 126 - 178 203 182 
1946 101 160 174 161 287 392 
1947 116 181 196 226 191 295 409 34 19 
P| 120 ‘ 200 217 244 298 411 316 
125 ; 205 450 258 298 411 316 19 
128 5 257 255 298 411 317 
133 ee 271 298 411 37? | 
) 
1939 103 105 | | 
1940 103 109 (104) (105) (101) 
1941 106 114 ‘ (102) (105) (102) 
1942 110 121 (100) (106) (101) | 
1943 s 118 128 (100) ir (101) (111) (103) 
1944 121 134 (109) (101) (111) (102) 
1945 100 120 131 (105) ‘ (105) (120) (107) 
1946 98 131 128 (114) Es (93) (127) (99) 
1947 102 135 126 (142) 91 (100) (139) (106) 19. 
P| 101 ‘ 126 (132) 84 (105) (144) (111) 
101 ; 126 (266) 85 (103) (142) (110) | 19% 
101 ‘ 127 (152) 82 (102) (140) (108) | 
101 126 nes 88 (100) (138) (107) | 
| Perse 
131 


STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES 
(a) Hourly rates or earnings (cont.) 


Europe (cont.) 


Denmark 


Finland 


Man., transp., etc. 


Mi., man., constr., 
transp. 


M. | w. 


Earnings 


271 
285 


37 = 100) 


| Persons covered 
(thousands) 


*31 Dec. 1947. 


* June 1946. 


225 
(Paris) 
M.sk. | M.unsk. | W. | M.W. M. 
Earnings Rates 
Money wages 
Ore Ore Ore Ore Frs. 
1937 158 133 88 135 9.41 
1938 166 140 94 142 10.62 
1939 172 146 96 147 11.11 
1940 191 161 108 163 11.19 
345° 1941 203 175 119 176 ‘ 11.93 
4.53 213 182 123 184 12.56 | 
5.25 1943 227 199 130 198 ; : 14.11 
1944 238 212 140 210 17.81 
5.68 1945 256 224 155 225 29.39 
5.69 1946 286 247 174 249 ; ; 39.79 
1947 304 259 186 263 | 58.45 
10.81 1947 : Sept. 306 263 188 266 60.21 
Dec. 317 267 194° 273 | 67.84 
10.92 1948: Mar. 323 270 193 77.95 
| June 328 280 201 ‘ ‘ 81.86 
1093 Index numbers of money wages (Base: 19 
—__| | 1937 100 100 100 100 100 
1938 105 105 107 105 113 
. F&F 1939 109 110 109 109 100 100 118 
. | 1940 121 121 123 121 pas a 119 
100 * 1941 128 132 135 130 127 
133 1942 135 137 140 136 176 177 133 | 
152 1943 144 150 148 147 205 209 150 
ie © 1944 151 159 159 156 235 243 189 
165 1945 162 168 176 167 420 510 312 
165 | | 1946 181 186 198 184 563 675 423 
= 1947 192 195 211 195 aa ae 621 
314 1947: Sept. 194 198 214 197 812 927 640 
ons Dec. 201 201 220° 202 oat ats 721 
316 1948: Mar. 204 203 219 201 st ro 828 
June 208 211 228 211 sina i 870 
317 
Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1937 = 100) 
— 1937 100 100 100 100 ‘ ‘ 100 
1938 103 103 105 103 100 
. 1939 105 106 105 105 100 100 96 
| 1940 93 94 95 93 $1 
100) 1941 85 87 90 87 ne ie 714 
a00) 1942 86 88 90 87 105 107 67 
102) 1943 91 95 93 93 109 111 59 
101) 1944 94 100 99 97 118 122 58 
08) 1945 1060 104 109 103 150 183 70 
102) 1946 112 115 123 115 126 152 57 
pod 1947 117 118 128 118 a He 53 
106) 1947 : Sept. 117 119 129 119 175 200 48 
10) Dec. 120° 120° 132° 121° 47 
110) 1948: Mar. 123 122 132 120 sins ns 48 
June 124 126 136 126 50 
111) 


STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES 
(a) Hourly rates or earnings (cont.) 
Europe (cont.) 
France (concl.) 
Man., constr." 


Man., 
constr. 


Paris Other towns 


M. Ww. M. 
chiefly skilled chiefly sk. chiefly sk. 
Rates 


: 1937 = 100) 


1947: Sept. 
Dec 


1948: Mar. 
June 


1947: Sept. 
Dec. 


1948 : Mar. 
June 
Sept. 


Persons cov. 


2 Annual figures, Oct. of each year. * United States Zone only; 1938 and 1946, excluding Land Bremen. 
* Series calculated by the I.L.0.: weighted averages of the rates of the four preceding series. # Including 
building. Mar. * Average of June and Sept. 7’ Average for 1947. 
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any* Hungary | | 
| 
= | 
Earnings Earnings |—— 
Money wages pe 
Frs. Frs. Frs. RM. Pengs 
1937 10.06 5.60 3.08 ‘ . 0.45 | 19 
1938 10.67 6.20 3.42 0.74 * 048 | 19 
1939 10.90 6.30 3.42 ; ‘ 053 19 
1940 10.90 6.34 3.50 5 ; 0.56 | 19 
1941 12.11 7.17 4.15 067 19 
1942 12.27 8.22 5.19 0.79 | 49 
1943 12.73 9.11 5.75 113 | 19 
1944 22.68 15.82 11.10 19 
1945 34.78 27.46 22.16 ‘ 5 ‘ | 19 
1946 47.99 37.19 31.74 : 0.87 * 1.34 | 19 
1947 55.98 43.80 38.58 0.92 167 
1947: 
1947 : Sept. 55.98 43.80 38.58 ‘ 0.93 ae 
| 1948 : 
1948: Mar. 79.50 63.07 53.74 0.97 1.82 
Index numbers of money wages (Base 
| 19 
1937 100 100 100 100 
1938 106 111 111 110 1008 107 | 19 
1939 108 112 111 112 i 118 |; 19 
1940 108 113 114 113 124 19 
1941 120 128 135 127 ‘ 149 19 
1942 122 147 169 143 : 176 19 
: 1943 127 163 187 158 ‘ 31 | 19 
1944 225 282 360 272 is ; 19 
1945 $46 490 719 473 
1946 417 664 1 031 654 118 ¢ 298 | 19 
1947 556 782 1 253 184 124 
556 782 1 253 784 126 
| | 1948 : 
790 1128 1 745 1110 130 
° ° 429 | 
Sept. 870 on one | 
Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1937 = 100) —_— 
1937 100 100 100 100 , (100) 19 
1938 94 97 98 97 1005 (106) | 19 
1939 88 92 90 91 ; (119) 19 
1940 14 14 14 14 (116) 19 
1941 70 69 72 68 : (117) 19 
1942 61 68 78 66 é (119) 19 
1943 50 61 70 59 ‘ (142) | ; 19 
1944 69 84 107 80 3 ; | 19 
1945 17 104 152 100 . 
1946 53 60 93 59 946 (83), 19 
1947 42 46 73 46 99 (85) 
1947 : 
46 58 90 57 101 (80) 
| 
401 (thous 
time we 
Dec. 
* June 


STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES 
(a) Hourly rates or earnings (cont.) 


Europe (cont.) 
ry | Ireland Italy Netherlands Norway 
_ | Mi., man. Mi., man.| Mi., man., constr. | Mi., man. 
| M. W. M. M. 
Earnings * Rates * Rates Earnings | Rates‘ | Earnings 
ings | 
s. s. s. 
| 1 0 0 
45 1 3. 0 0 
48 | 1 3.6 0 85 1 0.1 e ° 
53 1 4.2 0 9.0 1 0.6 : a: 
56 1 45 0 9.2 1 0.9 . 1.76 
67. | 1 5.2 0 9.3 1 1.5 1.83 
79 1 6.2 0 10.3 1 2.6 1.88 | 
13 1 7.4 0 11.1 1 3.4 . 1.93 | 
1 7.9 0 11.3 1 3.8 217 | 
1 92 1 0.4 1 48 ‘ 2.52 
b7 
— wages (Base: 1937 = 100) 
0 100 
7 
8 
4 
9 
6 
1 
4130 
l 
2 Dec. ‘ 5 182 
| | 1948: Mar. 218 
June 6 216 wee 181" 
— Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1937 = 
) | 100 
) 1939 99 98 100 * 104 102 
_ 1940 88 { 94 91 91 97 93 | 100 
) 1941 81 87 85 84 88 83 87 
) 1942 73 76 77 78 89 78 86 
» | 1943 72 | 72 77 73 90 76 86 
) 1944 716 84 82 72 91 73 87 
1945 78 85 82 74 93 77 | 96 
1946 84 95 89 78 ‘ 98 87 i 109 
) j 
1947 : Sept. 84 94 . 88 122 
Dec. 106 104° 113 1265 
| 1948: Mar | 91 106 CO ; 89 123 
) June 108 ane ane 
Sept 108 | 
ns cov. | 
72? | 15278 95° 350° | 
men. _ | Including juveniles. ? Annual figures, week in Oct. * Based on weekly rates of wages for a full- 
uding time week assuming no change in normal hours. * Annual figures: up to 1944, averages of 30 June and 


I Dec. ; since 1945, averages of monthly figures. * Sept. * Week in mid.-Oct. 1946. ? Sept. 1947. 
June 1938, * Average for 1945. 


STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES 
(b) Daily, weekly or monthly earnings (cont.) 
EvuROPE 


Czecho- 
slovakia * France 


Agr., man, 
transp., com., Man. 
etc. 


M. W. M. W. 
Daily * Weekly * 


Ké. 
17.09 


(Base: 1937 = 100) 


100 
104 


111° 


Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1937 = 100) 

(100) 
(99) 
(96) * 


Seszeeee 


1947 : Sept. 
Dec 


1948: Mar. 
June 
Sept. 


Persons cov. 26 27 53 33742 251" 
(thousands) 

2 Bohemia, Moravia and Silesia. * United States Zone only ; 1938 and 1946, excluding Land Bremen. 
* Including building. ‘* Annual figures derived by dividing the sum of the total wages paid in Jan. and July 
of each year by the sum of the numbers of workers in receipt of the wages. * Insurance statistics (sickness). 
Figures since Nov. 1946 not comparable with pre-war figures, owing to increased coverage. * Series calculated 
by I.L.0.: hourly rates multiplied by hours actually worked per week. ? Mar. * Jan.-July. * Nov. 
Average of June and Sept. ™ Average for 1945. 1? Average for 1947. 
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Bulgaria 
Daily ¢ Weekly 
Money wages | 
Leva Leva Leva RM. | 
1937 52.8 39.0 44.9 
1938 54.2 42.2 47.5 17.71 3 35.67" || 
1939 56.6 42.9 49.0 | 18.92° ; 19: 
1940 60.5 46.6 52.7 : 19: 
1941 72.9 54.6 62.4 19: 
1942 88.4 59.3 72.6 ‘ a“ 194 
1943 113.2 17.7 93.5 | 194 
1944 184.5 142.5 162.7 ‘ 194 
1945 318.1 244.9 278.0 : ; 194 
1947 351.5 101.51 36.50 194 
194 
1947 : Sept. 103.52 $7.12 | 194 
| 1947: 
1948: Mar. 5 39.77 1 
Index numbers of money wages 
1937 100 100 100 | 100 . | 
1938 103 108 106 106 1007 — 
1939 107 110 109 —— 114 ‘ | 192 
1940 115 120 117 ° 100 ° 193 
1941 138 140 139 120 | 499 
1942 167 152 162 : 147 , 194 
1943 214 199 208 ‘ 176 ¥ 194 
1944 349 366 362 ‘ 291 : 194 
1945 602 629 619 500 194 
1946 6386 100° 703 | 194 
1947 783 110 870 102 194 
194 
1947 : Sept. 112 878 104 194 
| 
1937 | 
1938 99 93 
1939 101 93 
1940 97 101 99 65 
1941 96 98 97 183: 
1942 89 81 86 
1943 89 83 87 
1944 97 102 101 i ‘ | 994 
1945 112 116 115 
1946 113 78 194. 
1947 116 116 81 194: 
124 51 ss 194 
Se 
| Persons 
| (thousa 
"Anni 
"Insurance 


STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES 
(b) Daily, weekly or monthly earnings (cont.) 
Europe (cont.) 


Nether- 
Ireland ' Sands 


. 
. 
. 


wages (Base: 1937 = 100) 


| 1947: Sept. 
| Dec. 


Inder numbers of real wages (Base: 1937 = 100) 


100 
100 


97¢* 1 501° 469° 91° 592° 


| (thousands) 


* ‘Annual tigures : ‘first series} week in Oct. ; (second series) averages of Mar. and Sept. ? Including juveniles. 
Insurance statistics (accidents). ‘Oct. Sept. * Ort, 1946. Average for 1947. * Average for 146. 
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| 
my * Sweden 
Mi., man., 
Man. com., Mi.°, man., 
Date transp., com., transp. 
N. etc. 
Weekly Daily * Weekly 
. Money wages 
™ | 8. a Kr. Kr. Kr. 
| 1937 56 61.48 35.40 54.75 
1 1938 58 64.75 36.69 57.40 
1939 59 67.19 38.85 59.82 
| 1940 61 72.10 42.40 64.49 
1941 62 77.13 45.45 68.56 
} 1942 64 83.24 49.48 74.50 
1943 68 87.56 52.32 78.58 
jie | 1944 73 90.10 55.30 81.40 . 
0 | 1M5 76 93.88 58.20 85.62 
1946 81 100.92 63.30 92.56 
1947 ove one ove 

| Index numbers of money (is 

1937 100 100 100 ‘ 100 100 100 100 

| 1938 104 103 105 P 101 105 104 105 
1939 105 109 107 100 * 101 109 110 109 
1940 109 113 itt 103 105 117 120 118 

| 1941 111 112 112 105 113 125 128 125 

| 1942 114 111 116 106 121 135 140 136 

| 1943 122 122 126 117 131 142 148 144 
- | 1944 130 133 136 126 eee 147 156 149 

1945 135 140 139 131 eee 153 164 156 

| 1946 145 156 148 139 165 * 164 179 169 

| 1947 ose eee 160 eee eve eve 

| 1948: Mar. ‘ ‘ 178 ‘ 

| 1927 100 ¢ 100 ¢ 100 ¢ ° | | 100 100 100 

| 1938 104 104 105 P 103 101 102 

| 1939 97 101 99 100 * 99 105 105 105 

(HB 1940 90 93 92 89 90 101 103 101 

/ 1941 83 R4 84 &2 84 94 96 94 

1942 74 72 75 74 84 93 96 94 
» | 1943 74 74 76 72 88 96 100 97 

1944 78 79 R1 74 eee 98 105 100 

1945 80 R3 82 77 oe 102 110 105 

1946 88 94 89 83 86 109 119 112 

Persons 
pmen ov. 

ness). 
lated 


STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES 
(b) Daily, weekly or monthly earnings (concl.) 
Europe (concl.) 

Switzerland United Kingdom 


Mi., man., a transp.°, Mi., man., transp. 


| We | M- 
Daily 


POP 


§ 


for 1947, 


6 000’ 85 113° 


(thousands! 


1 Series calculated by the I.L.O.: weighted averages of the earnings for men and women. * Including 
uveniles. * Annual figures July. * Annual figures week nearest 31 Mar. Oct. Average for 197. 
Oct. 1947. * Week at end Mar. 1946. 
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Date Man. 
M. | w. | Mm. w. | M.w, — 
Weekly * Weekly ¢ 
Money wages | 
1937 11.90 | 9.69 
1938 12.11 | 9.58 
1929 12.20 | 9.69 
1940 12.62 | 9.95 86 10) 
1941 13.34 | 10.75 a — 
1942 14.66 | 12.05 1m 0 | 
1943 16.03 | 13.22 
1944 16.90 | 14.03 mun 
1945 17.64 | 14.70 m5, 
1946 19.25 | 16.02 | 1 a oo 
1947 21.23 | 17.69 131 9) | 
June eee eee . . . | 1 
Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1937 = 100) | ; 
| | 
1937 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 100 | 100. 1947 
1938 102 99 102 101 100 * 100 * 100 * 106 102 | 107 |B 
1939 103 100 100 101 111 at | | 
1940 106 | 103 | 102 | 104 129 120 130 115 120 | 15 8! 
1941 112 111 112 112 144 135 142 124 iat | 13 8 
1942 123 124 124 124 161 167 160 127 142 | im 8 
1943 135 136 137 136 176 191 176 150 158 | 146 
1944 142 145 146 144 180 198 182 147 165 | 145 on 
1945 148 152 153 150 176 194 180 152 170 | i | 
1946 162 165 175 165 175 * 190 * 162 184 | 166 
1947 178 | 183 198 | 182 186 * 214" 203 * 168 197 | 17% | 1 
June eee eee eee eee . . . . 1 
Sept. eee eee eee . | 1 
1! 
Index numbers oj real wages (Base: 1937 = 100) | ; 
1937 100 100 100 100 100 | 100 
1928 102 99 101 100 100 * 100 * 100 * 103 99 | 104 | 1947 
1939 101 99 99 100 103 103 | 104 
1940 96 93 92 94 108 109 108 102 107 | 102 | 8 
1941 88 87 88 88 113 106 112 106 113 | 106 | | 1948 
1942 87 88 88 88 125 129 123 114 118 | 1! 
1943 91 92 92 91 138 150 138 122 129 | 19 8 
1944 93 95 96 94 139 152 140 120 135 | 119 | 
1945 97 99 100 98 134 149 138 124 133 | 123 | Perse 
1946 106 109 115 109 135 * 1545 146 8 131 149 | 135 | (thou 
1947 112 115 125 115 141* 163 * 155 * 132 155 | 137 | —— 
| 1 U 
1947 : Sept. . 141 163 155 1965, sta 
Dec. 113 117 124 116 é . an 
gures 
1948 : Mar. 132 152 127 commenc 
une eee eee eee . . . . . ad Sept. 
of Statis! 
Persons cov. ge 


Hours of Work 


STATISTICS OF HOURS OF WORK IN INDUSTRY 
(a) Hours actually worked per worker 


AFRICA AMERICA Evurore 


A 
Egypt u Finland* 


Mi., man., 
etc. 
Per Per 
week * fortnight 


S228 S282 
bee 


@ 


(thousands) 122 coo 1 265 ** 


1 Up to 1939, overtime excluded. Yearly figures up to 1944, month of highest employment ; commencing 
1945, statistics of establishments, and annual figures, averages of monthly figures. * Since 1941, the statistics 
cover an increased number of establishments. * Including mining. * Including building. * Annual 
figures: averages of Jan. and July. * After deduction by I.L.O. of rest periods. *? Annual figures, 
commencing 1942, averages of quarterly figures, except 1944: Mar. and Dec., and 1945: Mar., June and 
Sept. * For 1937 and 1938 statistics of the Bank of Japan; from 1939 to 1941, statistics of the Imperial 
Cabinet, with which the former series were incorporated ; and commencing 1941, figures of the Cabinet Bureau 
of Statistics, * Mar. 1” July. ™ Average of Feb. and Oct. 18 Average for 1946. * Average 
for 1947. 4 June 1945. 18 Jan. 1947. f 
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— 
MW.) | 
| France 
Man. 
210 
mt 0 Number of hours 
14 5/1937 48.8 38.6 45.49 9.91 40.2 
125 5 1939 46.7 35.6 45.49 9.94 * 38.8 
i319 | 1939 P 47.2 37.7 44.50 9.46 44.98 * 40.9 
1940 50.1 38.1 45.25 9.45 
| 4941 50.6 40.6 45.05 9.50 38.0 
. 1942 55.0 50.2 42.9 45.05 9.58 ; 41.3 
4943 51.5 48.8 44.9 46.31 9.67 44.9 
1944 50.5 47.5 45.2 46.34 10.17 43.1 
4945 50.5 443 43.4 46.68 9.92 42.5 
4946 51.0 42.7 40.4 45.16" 43.5 
—| 1947 51.5 42.5 40.3 46.10 44.7 
1947 : Sept. 43.1 40.4 44.64 45.0 
Dec. 38.3 | 41.2 47.76 
1948: Mar. 416 | 404 45.62 44.8 
13 June 42.0 40.2 46.62 
Sept. 43.0 39.8 46.06 | 
146 | 
145 
| Index numbers (1937 = 100) 
146 
174 | |: 1987 ‘ 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 100.0 : 100.0 | 100.0 
1938 95.7 92.2 100.0 100.3* 102.0 96.5 
1939 96.7 97.7 97.8 95.4 100.0*| 100.2 101.7 
. 4940 102.7 98.7 99.5 95.4 
tgs 103.7 | 105.2 99.0 95.9 100.0 94.5 
‘ |B 1942 100.0 || 102.9 | 111.1 99.0 96.0 ; 102.0 | 102.7 
' 8 1943 93.6 100.0 | 116.3 101.8 97.6 103.4 | 441.7 
1948 91.8 97.3 | 117.4 101.9 102.6 103.3 | 107.2 
— 81945 91.8 100.0 | 112.4 102.6 100.1 101.7 105.7 
1946 92.7 96.4 | 104.7 100.4" | 100.2 | 108.2 
— 1947 93.6 95.9 | 104.4 102.5 100.5 | 111.2 
104 | 1947: Sept. 97.3 | 104.7 99.2 96.0 | 111.9 
104 Dec. me 86.5 | 106.7 ; ; 106.2 101.4 
102 | 
106 | 1948: Mar. 93.9 | 104.7 101.4 103.3 | 111.4 
m June 94.8 | 104.1 i 105.1 102.4 
Sept. 97.1 103.1 102.4 99.8 
123 | Personscov. || 
135 90% | | 
“luding 
r 1947. 
8 


STATISTICS OF HOURS OF WORK IN INDUSTRY ( cont. ) 
(a) Hours actually worked per worker (concl.) 


Europe (conel.) 


Ger- 


Hungary Nethe~ | Sweden | Switzerland 


Man. Man. 


Per Per week 


1947 ‘Sept . 
Dec. 


1948: Mar. 
June 
Sept. 


(1937 = 100) 


100.0 
101.3 
102.1 

94.9 

97.0 
103.0 
105.7 


99.4 
103.6 


2354 97" 262" | 5438 6 000 * 


(thousands) 


1 United States Zone: 1938 and 1946, excluding Land Bremen. ‘* Including building. * Including 
mining. ‘ Including a part of mining and transport. * Annual figures, Oct. * Annual figures, 1935-1938: 
averages for the second half-year; 1939-1945: one week in Sept., Oct. and Nov. 7 Annual figures: Nov., 
except 1937, July, and 1938 and 1939 averages of semi-annual figures. * Annual figures, July. ° Mar. 
= so ; one June 1947. 12 Average for 1947. 7* Average for 1946. “ Oct-Nov. 1946. 18 May 1946. 

ct. 7. 
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— 
mz United | 
many ' Kingdom | b 
Date 
Man. * Man.‘ 
Per Per | 
week week * a 
1! 
Number of hours | | 1! 
1937 8.59 47.1 47.2 47.1 
1938 48.2° 8.42 44.2 47.7 46.3 46.3 46.5" | @ 
1939 8.24 44.6 45.6 47.4 
1940 8.36 44.4 44.7 46.6 47.3 | 
1941 8.36 43.5 45.7 47.0 47.0 
1942 8.60 43.1 48.5 47.2 46.8 
1943 8.83 43.3 49.8 47.3 47.1 50.0 
1944 43.6 47.2 47.3 48.6 
1945 8.31 44.4 46.8 47.4 47.6 47.4 | — 
1946 na 8.53 44.7 48.8 46.8 47.9 46.2" | (thou 
1947 39.6 8.71 47.9 45.2 — 
39.9 9.02 ‘ 47.9 452 
| 
41.0 8.85 417.7 45.3 | 
8.33 47.8 : 
eve 8.68 47.8 | | D: 
| 
Index numters | 
1938 98.0 100.0 98.1 98.3 1000" BH ig 
1939 100° 95.9 100.9 96.6 100.0 ; | 19 
1940 97.3 100.5 98.7 100.4 | 49 
1941 ; 97.3 98.4 99.6 99.8 3 19 
1942 116.0 97.5 100.0 99.4 19 
1943 # 102.8 98.0 100.2 100.0 075 |B 19 
1944 98.6 100.0 100.4 104.5 | 49 
1945 96.7 100.5 P| 100.4 101.1 101.9 | 19 
1946 wis 99.3 101.1 99.2 101.7 994" |B 19 
1947 82.2 101.4 101.7 97.2" 19 
1947 : Sept. 82.8 105.0 ‘ 102.6 97.2 | 
1948 : Mar. 85.0 103.0 102.1 97.4 1 Ur 
June wee 97.0 . . 102.4 . non-agric 
Sept. ooo 101.0 102.4 eee 440-48 } 
figures : 
Persons cov. 
| 


STATISTICS OF HOURS OF WORK IN INDUSTRY (conel. 
(b) Percentage distribution of workers according to hours wor 


AMERICA 


Canada? 


United States 


Finland 


Per week 


Per week * 


Per fortnight 


ee 50 h. 
h. 


Under 
80 h. 


KP 


Switzerland 


Per week 


= 

5? 
rs 


36.0- 
47.9 h.| *8 »- 


Noe 


w 
a 


DO 


; BSS 

owe 
: 


8. 


Wall 


34275 


18 Jan. 1947. 4 Nov. 1946. 
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ited 
j 55 h. 96 h. 
pto| 41: | 48 h. | | and | UP | | and 
ek 
— 1937 11.8 25.3 22.1 19.6 21.2 e e ° 65.7 34.3 
| 1938 21.0%| 25.64] 20.7 17.4 15.4 73.3 26.4 
— | 1939 18.0%} 24.74) 22.2 19.1 16.0 741 23.0 
| 1940 13.2*/ 17.14] 19.3 20.7 29.7 19.4 63.6%} 17.0° 78.5 21.5 
| 1941 11.6*| 15.84] 19.5 21.8 31.3 18.1 63.4 18.5 70.0 23.4 
5. | 1942 12.8*| 14.84] 21.4 22.1 28.9 14.3 61.5 24.2 74.3 22.4 
1943 16.8*| 15.74*| 20.5 22.1 24.8 12.6 62.3 25.1 79.0 21.0 
| } 1944 20.1*| 18.64)] 20.6 20.6 20.0 15.8 58.3 25.9 80.8 19.1 
1945 one eee eee 18.3 62.3*| 19.4* 84.8 15.2 
| 1946 eee eee eee ees 15.7 67.7*| 16.6 * 81.3 18.7 
0 1947 ose ose ooo 15.9 68.2"s| 15.9° 86.0 13.9 
6 
A Persons cov. ? . 
| eo 189 47 000 
2" 
Evurore (concl.) 
France Sweden * 
| Date Per week Per week '* a 
— 
| Under Upto; 41- | ggy, | Over | Under Over 
40 h. 40h. | 47h. | 48h. | 36h. 48 h. 
» 1937 6.7 4.6 | 41.9 | 
o" |B 1938 21.5 8.5 | 46.1 2.8 69.9 | 5.2 
| 1939 11.1" 16.3 58.0 1.7 71.8 12.3 
| 4940 ‘ 10.2 | 40.2 1.2 66.6 | 17.5 
1941 32.5 7.1 42.3 0.8 69.7 11.2 
1942 19.6 ** 45.4 8 70.6 84 
5 | 1943 6.6 3.1 47.8 7 70.9 8.1 
5 |— |) 1944 12.3 2.7 | 51.5 9 73.8 78 
' oe 1945 11.1 3.2 49.1 3 75.8 7.8 
4 | | 1946 3.9 3.3 55.6 0 775 10.0 
3 | | 1947 1.5 ose ooo 0 79.4 8.8 
| poy 2 200 479 | 
4 ?Up to 1939, overtime excluded ; figures for the month of highest employment. * Bureau of the Census; 
non-agricultural employment including self-employed; Oct. of each year. * Up to 43 h. * 44-47 h. 
* 40-48 h. *49 h. and over. 7 Average for 1944, * Oct. 1947. * Including mining. *” Annual 
figures: from 1933 to 1937 and from 1940 to 1946, Nov. figures; 1938, July; 1939, June. ™ Jan.-July. 
Mar., June, Sept. Average for 1947. 
10 
luding 
-1938 : 
Nov., 
Mar. 
1946. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


Methods of Computation of Statistics 


Employment Statistics 1 
( Continued ) 


ASIA 


India 
MANUFACTURING EMPLOYMENT SERIES 
Statistics of Establishments 
Scope. 
Statistics of employment in factories are collected annually under the 
Factories Act of 1934. The figures published relate to the average number 
of workers employed during the year. The averages are collected on the 
basis of the daily attendance covering “persons employed whether for 
wages or not in any manufacturing process or in cleaning any parts of the 
machinery or premises used for a manufacturing process or in any other kind 
of work whatsoever pertaining to or connected with the manufacturing 
process ”, but not including “any person solely employed in a clerical 
capacity in any room or place where no manufacturing process is being 
carried on”. Factories employing less than 20 persons and not using power 
are excluded from the series unless they are notified by the Government for 
certain purposes of the Act. Public utilities, such as water pumping stations, 
electricity generating stations and telegraphs, are included. 

The figures are reported by the establishments, compiled by the pro- 

vincial Governments and consolidated by the Central Government. 

The figures relate to the whole territory of former British India. 


Publication. 

Source : Department of Labour : Indian Labour Gazette. 

There is a delay of about nine months in the final publication of the 
All-India figures ; from 1946, half-yearly returns on employment are being 
called for and attempts are being made to reduce the time lag. 

Similar series exist for mining and railways and for the tea plantations 
in Assam. 

Palestine 
GENERAL EMPLOYMENT SERIES ; MANUFACTURING EMPLOYMENT SERIES ? 


Statistics of Establishments 
Scope. 
The branches of industrial activity covered are mining, manufacturing, 
building and construction, transport and communications ; public services 
are partly covered, but entered under the relevant branch, e.g., manufac- 
turing industry, transport or construction. Mining includes potash, salt and 
stone quarries. Electricity and water are included as a subgroup under 
manufacturing industry ; railways are entered under manufacturing industry, 
construction or transport according to their relevant sections. 
The series covers wage earners and salaried employees and includes 
piece workers working within the factory. 


1 For notes on employment statistics in countries of Africa and America, see 
ional Labour Review, Vol. LIX, No. 1, January 1949, pp. 114-121. 


2 Including series of total hours worked. 
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METHODS OF COMPUTATION OF STATISTICS 


The figures of employed persons are limited to those actually at work ; 
persons on unpaid or paid vacation or holiday, on strike, on temporary 
military leave or temporarily laid off are excluded. 

The figures relate to the full calendar month, but employers are permitted 
to give returns for other pay periods which are later completed to one-month 
periods. 

Annual figures are geometric averages of the monthly index numbers. 

It is estimated that 65 to 70 per cent. of the total number of workers is 
included in the series. 


Computation. 

The index was first based on January 1938 = 100. In January 1943 
the list of establishments covered was revised and new establishments were 
added to the sample. A chain index system has been introduced since 
January 1946. Figures are not adjusted for seasonal variations. 

Although the new sample is in composition quite different from the old 
one, a conversion factor has been calculated which provides a link 
between the index numbers based on January 1943 and the index numbers 
of the old sample based on January 1938. 

Source: General Monthly Bulletin of Ourrent Statistics; Statistical 
Abstract of Palestine. 

No advance press release is issued and the interval between the date of 
first publication and the date to which the indexes refer is approximately 
three to four months. 


EUROPE 


Austria 
GENERAL EMPLOYMENT SERIES 
Social Insurance Statistics 


Scope. 
The main categories of persons liable to sickness insurance are as follows : 


all employed persons in all branches of economic activity, including agri- 
culture, forestry, transport, mining, public services and the liberal profes- 
sions, with the exception of small groups of public employees (municipal 
and provincial). The series also includes a large proportion of self-employed 
persons, ¢.g., self-employed artisans (except in the Tyrol and Vorarlberg), 
owners of hotels, restaurants, etc., in Vienna, Lower Austria and Burgen- 
land, and finally licensed businessmen in the province of Vienna. 

The numbers of wage earners and of salaried employees are published 
separately. In general, a classification according to occupational groups 
is not given, but the following are shown separately : mining, agriculture 
and forestry, transport, and civil servants. 

Liability to sickness insurance exists only in so far and so long as a 
person is in employment. 

Monthly figures refer to the last day of the month ; yearly figures are 
arithmetic averages of the monthly figures. 

The number of insured persons is established by the various funds 
every month on the basis of their registers of entries and departures. 


Publication. 
Source : Statistische Nachrichten ; Military Government, United States 
Zone: Report of the United States High Commissioner. 
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No advance press release is issued and the interval between the date 
of first publication and the date to which the figures refer is approximately 
two months. 

Czechoslovakia 
GENERAL EMPLOYMENT SERIES 
Social Insurance Statistics 
Scope. 

This series shows fluctuations of employment under two headings : 
private establishments on the one hand, and the total of private and public 
establishments on the other. 

The branches of economic activity included in the series are as follows : 
for private establishments : agriculture and forestry, mining, manufactur- 
ing industry and handicrafts, construction, public utilities, commerce, 
hotels, restaurants, etc., banking, finance and insurance, private trans- 
port, domestic and personal services, public health, professions and mis- 
cellaneous ; in the public field: public transport (rail- roads and post, 
telegraph and telephone), tobacco manufacture, public employees and 
Catholic clergy. 

The figures cover wage e1.ers and salaried employees. 

They include all persons «1 ject to compulsory insurance. Any person 
under contract of work for wags or salary must join a sickness insurance 
institution. This obligation is general and applies to both employee and 
employer, and is independent of age, sex, nationality, kind of work, status 
or level of wages or salaries, etc. Persons undergoing military service are 
exempt since they are covered by the military health service. 

Workers on paid or unpaid holiday or vacation are included in the 
figures ; the following categories, on the other hand, are excluded : strikers, 
workers doing military service, and workers temporarily laid off. The 
series covers only persons actively engaged in work and excludes recipients 
of long-term insurance pensions (invalidity, old-age, etc.) not actually 
engaged in work even when continuing to be insured. Another category 
not considered are home workers, owing to the special character of their 
work, though they too are liable to insurance. 

Wage earners and salaried employees working in private establishments 
are counted on the basis of monthly averages in order to avoid the influence 
of daily fluctuations typical for these groups of insured persons ; insured 
persons in public services, on the other hand, are counted as a rule on 
the last day of the month and this count is taken as the equivalent of a 
monthly average. 

Yearly averages are arithmetic averages of monthly figures. 

The National Insurance Act of 15 April 1948 unified all existing sickness 
insurance institutions and extended the scope of the insurance to all inde- 
pendent workers. 

The coverage within the limits set above is complete. 

The base year for index numbers is 1937. No changes in methods have 
taken place since that date. 

Members employed are classified each month by sex and industry, 
but not by occupation as yet. 


Publication. 

Source : Statistical Bulletin of Ozechoslovakia ; Rensei 

No advance press release is issued and the interval be‘ ween the date 
of first publication and the date to which the figures refer is approximately 
two months. 


METHODS OF COMPUTATION OF STATISTICS 


MANUFACTURING EMPLOYMENT SERIES ! 
Statistics of Establishments 


Scope. 
Not all manufacturing branches are included in the series. One category 


of establishments excluded are those organised compulsorily in the Central 
Handicrafts Association ; different criteria are adopted in different industrial 
branches to decide whether or not a given establishment should be considered 
as belonging to this category (and therefore required to join the organisation). 
In such branches as mining, gas, electricity and water, printing, etc., estab- 
lishments are not classed under handicrafts, whatever their size. Further- 
more, if an industrial establishment is only a branch of an organisation 
belonging to a different major branch of economic activity (commerce, 
transport, etc.), workers in such an establishment are not included in the 
series. 

The series covers mining and part of construction ; it also includes 
gas, electricity and water supply. 

Figures cover wage earners and salaried employees, as well as active 
proprietors. All persons belonging to a certain establishment are included 
regardless of whether actually at work or not. The following categories 
are included : workers on paid or unpaid vacation or holidays, and strikers ; 
workers performing military service are excluded ; the concept of workers 
temporarily laid off is not used. 

The figures refer to the end of the month. 

Annual figures are arithmetic averages of monthly figures. 

Persons covered by this series represent approximately 23 per cent. 
of the total number of persons employed in Czechoslovakia (including 
in this total agriculture, handicrafts, commerce, civil servants, etc.). 

The base for the indices is 31 December 1937. No changes of method 
have taken piace since that date. 

A series adjusted for seasonal variations is not published. 

The series on total hours (published since January 1946) covers wage 
earners only. 


Publication. 
Source : Renseignements Statistiques. More detailed data are published 


in the Industrial Reports of the Statistical Office of the Czech Republic. 

The interval between the date of first publication of the general figures 
and the date to which they refer is one month ; the more detailed statements 
are published after an interval of three to four months. 


Denmark 


MANUFACTURING EMPLOYMENT SERIES : NUMBERS EMPLOYED 
Statistics of Establishments 
Scope. 


The series covers all branches in manufacturing, excluding building 
but including public utilities. 

The figures are based on a yearly production census covering all estab- 
lishments subject to the Factory Inspection Act (usually those employing 
five workers or more). 


1 Including series of total hours worked. 
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Persons covered include production workers and other wage earners 
(firemen, guards, etc.) ; home workers (5,000 in 1946, mostly in the clothing 
branch) are also included. 

Numbers of wage earners employed are shown separately by sex and 
age (under 18 years and over 18 years). 

Indices are based on the year 1931. 
Source : Produktionsstatistik. 


MANUFACTURING EMPLOYMENT SERIES: TotaL Hours WoRKED 
Statistics of Establishments 


Scope. 

The series covers all branches in manufacturing industry, excluding 
building and public utilities. 

Establishments with less than five employees and handicrafts are 
excluded. 

The series covers wage earners only, in some 400 large establishments 
employing approximately 50 per cent. of the total number of wage earners 
in manufacturing industry. 

It includes wage earners actually at work, workers on paid vacation, 
etc. ; it does not cover strikers, workers on temporary military service and 
workers temporarily laid off. 

The figures are averages for all days in the month. 

Annual figures are arithmetic averages of monthly figures and are 
revised later on the basis of the results of the annual production census. 

Indices are based on the year 1935 ; no changes in methods have taken 
place since 1937, but this series is undergoing major revisions at the present 
time. 
Publication. 

Source : Statistiske Efterretninger. 

Indices are published approximately three weeks after the date to which 
they refer. 


Finland 
MANUFACTURING EMPLOYMENT SERIES ! 
Statistics of Establishments 


Scope. 

Since 1941 the series includes manufacturing industry, building, public 
works of cities and small towns and certain public works of the State ; 
figures published by the I.L.0. cover manufacturing industry only. 

Building is excluded from the series published by the I.L.0, and also 
the printing industry ; public utilities are included in the broader series 
under public works of cities and small towns. 

The series covers wage earners only. Workers on paid or unpaid vacation 
or holiday are included ; those on strike, doing military service or tempo- 
rarily laid off are excluded. 

The proportion covered by the series in 1944 was 39.2 per cent. 


Computation. 
Figures refer to the first pay period of each quarter. 
Annual figures are arithmetic averages of quarterly figures. 


1 Including series of total hours worked. 
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METHODS OF COMPUTATION OF STATISTICS 


The information is obtained directly from the various industrial estab- 
lishments, from building contractors and from the various public authorities 
concerned. 

Index numbers are based on the preceding quarter and on the corres- 
ponding quarter of the preceding year. 

In view of the great changes brought about by the war and by the 
changes in the territory of the country, the number of industrial establish- 
ments included in this series was increased from 191 to 283 in 1941, and at 
the same time construction, certain State and municipal public works 
(towns with a population of 5,000 or more) were included in the series. 


Publication. 

Source : Social Tidskrift. 

No advance press release is issued and the interval between the date of 
first publication and the date to which the figures refer is from five to six 


months. 


France 


GENERAL EMPLOYMENT SERIES ; MANUFACTURING EMPLOYMENT SERIES ! 
Statistics of Establishments 


Scope. 
All non-agricultural branches of economic activity are covered by this 


series except : mining ; food, drink and tobacco ; water, gas and electricity ; 
inland, maritime and air navigation ; post, telegraph and telephone ; public 
administration ; and domestic service. 

The figures include all persons, whether actually at work or not, who 
belong to the establishment, excluding entrepreneurs. 

The following categories of workers are included : workers on paid or 
unpaid vacation or holiday and strikers. Workers performing temporary 
military service and workers temporarily laid off are excluded. 

Figures refer to the personnel of the establishment on the first working 
day of the first month of each quarter. 

No annual figures have been computed so far, the present series beginning 
on 1 January 1946. 

Figures are computed on the basis of questionnaires sent out to the 
various establishments through the provincial offices of the Factory Inspec- 
torate. 

It is estimated that from 58 to 60 per cent. of the establishments with 
more than ten wage earners, and from 72 to 75 per cent. of the employees 
of these establishments, are covered by the series. 

The base for index numbers is April 1939 ; no changes have taken place 
since the beginning of the present series in January 1946. 

A series adjusted for seasonal fluctuations has not been computed. 
Publication. 

Source : Revue frangaise du Travail. 

No advance press release is issued and the interval between the date of 
first publication and the date to which the figures refer is approximately 
three months. 


(To be continued ) 


"1 Including series of total hours worked. 
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Record of the First Session. International Labour Organisation, Building, 
Civil Engineering and Public Works Committee (Brussels, November- 
December 1946). International Labour Office, Geneva, 1948. vi-+ 249 pp. 
$1.50; 7s. 6d. 


General Report. First Item on the Agenda. International Labour 
Organisation, Building, Civil Engineering and Public Works Committee, 
Second Session, Rome, 1949. Report I. International Labour Office, 
Geneva, 1949. 95 pp. 50 cents; 2s. 6d. 


Recruitment and Training in the Construction Industries. Third Item 
on the Agenda. International Labour Organisation, Building, Civil 
Engineering and Public Works Committee, Second Session, Rome, 1949. 
Report III. International Labour Office, Geneva, 1949. 56 pp. 35 cents ; 
ls. 6d. 

Record of the proceedings of the first session of this committee of the 
International Labour Organisation, and reports on two of the questions 
placed on the agenda of the second session (to be held at Rome in February 
1949) in accordance with resolutions adopted at the first session. The record 
of the first session also contains the substance of the report prepared by 
the Office to serve as a basis for discussion. The general report submitted 
to the second session reviews the action taken on the conclusions of the 
first, and describes recent progress in the industry. 


The Protection of Young Workers Employed Underground in Coal 
Mines. Second Item on the Agenda. International Labour Organisation, 
Coal Mines Committee, Third Session, 1949. Report II. International 
Labour Office, Geneva, 1948. 40 pp. 35 cents; Is. 6d. 

Report on one of the questions which the Governing Body placed on 
the agenda of the third session of the Coal Mines Committee (to be held 
in April 1949), thus giving effect to a resolution adopted by the Com- 
mittee at its second session (Geneva, 1947). 


La formation professionnelle des adultes en Belgique. Vocational 
Training Monograph No. 2. International Labour Office, Geneva, 1948. 
iv+84 pp. Illustrated. 50 cents; 2 Sw. francs. (English edition in 
preparation.) 

Vocational Training of Adults in the United States. Vocational Training 
Monograph No. 3. International Labour Office, Geneva, 1948. vi+ 223 pp. 
Illustrated. $1.25; 6s. 3d. 
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The second and third of a series of monographs published by the Office 
on vocational training and retraining in various countries.' 

The bulk of the report on Belgium is devoted to a study of a particular 
aspect of the problem, namely, measures taken by the Government for the 
vocational training of the unemployed. The second and third parts 
illustrate the measures adopted in industry for two important groups of 
workers : railwaymen and foremen. 

The report on vocational training of adults in the United States, after 
a historical survey, describes in separate chapters the training given under 
the Federal-State vocational education programme, apprentice training, 
training conducted by private undertakings, training-within-industry pro- 
grammes for supervisory workers, training activities of trade unions and 
the provision made for the special training needs of ex-service personnel, 
women and disabled workers. The volume concludes with a select 
bibliography. 


La participation des organisations professionnelles 4 la vie économique 
et sociale en France. Studies and Reports, New Series, No. 9. Inter- 
national Labour Office, Geneva, 1948. viii+237 pp. $1.25; 5 Sw. francs. 
(English edition in preparation.) 

The problem of industrial relations, which has been in the forefront 
of the activities of the International Labour Organisation ever since its 
foundation, was placed on the agenda of the 30th Session of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference (Geneva, 1947), and in this connection the 
Governing Body instructed the Office to undertake an extensive international 
enquiry into the methods of collaboration between the public authorities 
and employers’ and workers’ organisations. The present report, on the 
participation of occupational organisations in economic and social acti- 
vities in France, is the outcome of a study made on the spot in pursuance 
of these instructions and relates to the situation early in 1948. It analyses 
the laws and regulations in force and describes their operation under the 
three main heads of collaboration on the national and departmental level, 
in nationalised industries and undertakings and on the level of the under- 


taking. 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


SWEDEN 

Internationella arbetsorganisationen, XXI: Arbetskonferensens tjugoit- 
tonde och tjugonionde sammantriiden m.m, (1946). Delegationen fér det 
internationella socialpolitiska samarbetet. Stockholm, Kungl. Boktrycke- 
riet ; P. A. Norstedt & Séner, 1948. vii+159 pp. 


Year-book for 1946 on the International Labour Organisation published 
by the Swedish Delegation for International Collaboration in Social 
Questions, dealing principally with the 28th and 29th Sessions of the 
Conference, the decisions of which are reproduced in full. An account is 
also given of other I.L.0. meetings held during the year (Governing Body, 
industrial committees, Third American Regional Labour Conference, 
various committees of experts) and of the measures taken in Sweden in 
connection with I.L.0. activities. ' 


1 For a note on the series and on the first mo yo fe 
Kingdom, see International Labour Review, Vol. L 


4, October 1948, p. 569 
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Les contrats des travailleurs et les juridictions du travail. By R. GrysEn. 
Brussels, Maison Ferd. Larcier, S.A., 1948. 395 pp. 


A conspectus of Belgian law on employment contracts and labour 
courts. All the problems that may arise out of the respective rights and 
obligations of employers and workers (including those engaged in shipping 
or inland navigation) in this field are grouped by subject-matter, and the 
law and practice on each is fully indicated. 


La pensée syndicale francaise. By Robert Garz-Girey. Cahiers de 
la Fondation nationale des Sciences politiques, No. 3. Paris, Librairie Armand 
Colin, 1948. 173 pp. 


The purpose of this book is to bring out the more lasting characteristics 
of French thought on the trade union movement as expressed by its 
leaders and by jurists and economists. The author distinguishes between 
two main tendencies : the revolutionary and the integrated, constructive 
movements, and finds representatives of the latter among Liberal econo- 
mists, jurists and members of the Catholic social movement as well as 
in the Christian and C.G.T. trade unions. In conclusion, he studies the 
new problems facing the trade unions and the relations of the movement 
with the State, economic organisations and the various trades. 


Colonial Policy and Practice. A Comparative Study of Burma and 
Netherlands India. By J. 8. Furntva.i. Issued in co-operation with the 
International Secretariat and the Institute of Pacific Relations. Cambridge 
University Press, 1948. xii+565 pp. 36s. 


After his detailed study of the Netherlands Indies issued in 1939, the 
author has concentrated on Burma, and in this new book he makes a 
comparison between the two countries. He compares the results of the 
different systems of administration, and he sees the many troubles in 
Burma, economic as well as social, as the result of the system of admi- 
nistration which has been followed there. The characteristics of this 
system were : direct rule, unification of law, and the fact that the admi- 
nistrative officers combined their administrative with judicial functions. 
The author describes and compares the results of the preventive system 
of administration, of the kind followed in the Netherlands Indies, with 
the more repressive system followed in Burma. The last chapter is a plea 
for international collaboration, especially in the form of regional councils. 


British Colonies in World Trade. By F. V. Meyer. Issued under the 
auspices of the Royal Institute of International Affairs. London, New 
York, Toronto, Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press, 1948. 
xvi+281 pp.; tables, charts. 15s. 


Evaluation of the commercial policies applied to the British colonial 
empire during the period 1929-1938 is the central theme of this work. It 
examines in particular the effects of the complicated system of imperial 
preference in force during the period and seeks to provide the answer to a 
fundamental question of policy : how does imperial preference compare with 
its two principal alternatives, free trade and economic regionalism, from 
the point of view of furthering the trade of British colonies ? 

While an attempt to answer such a question necessarily involves a 
debatable train of assumptions, the conclusions reached are well argued 
and well documented. They are summarised in the final chapter of the 
study, in the form of an ideal trade policy from the colonial point of view. 
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Service d’édition de la Société suisse des commergants, 1948. 72 pp. 


A Monograph on Handloom Weaving Industry in India. By M. P. GAnput. 
Bombay, Gandhi and Co., 1948. 80 pp. 1 rupee 8 annas. 


New Views on Apprenticeship. By W. McLaine. London, Staples Press 
Ltd., 1948. 198 pp. 10s. 6d. 

People come First. By Jessica Smirn. New York, International Pub- 
lishers, 1948. vi+ 254 pp. 

Précis de législation industrielle et sociale. By Paul Hampant. 3rd 
edition. Liége, Imprimerie Vaillant Carmanne, 1948. 295 pp. 250 francs. 

Training Employees and Managers. By Earl G. PLanty, William 8. 
McCorp and Carlos A. Errerson. New York, The Ronald Press Company, 
1948. xiii+298 pp. $5. 


Trends in American Capitalism. Labor Research Association. New York, 
International Publishers, 1948. 125 pp. $1.50. 


1 Mention in this list does not preclude publication of a book note in a sub- 
sequent issue of the Review. - 
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Voluntary Action 
A REPORT ON METHODS OF SOCIAL ADVANCE 
LORD BEVERIDGE 


“A notable contribution to social thinking, both for the clarity with which the 
problem is seen and for the historical sketch of the Friendly Societies.”» — Man- 
chester Guardian. “ A valuable contribution to the social history of our time.” — 
Daily Mail. ae 


Social Security 
Edited by WILLIAM A. ROBSON 
This revised edition examines the social, economic and political implications of 
the post-war policy of social security for all. There is an important new epilogue 
by Lorp BEVERIDGE. 


“ Should be carefully studied ... it cannot be too highly recommended.” — Listener. 
3rd edition. 18s. net 


The Birth of Indonesia 


DAVID WEHL 
Author of The Moon upside Down 


An authoritative account of the events which led up to the recognition of the 
new Republican State of Indonesia by the U.N. Security Council. “ A volume 
which the student of world affairs cannot afford to miss.” — Nottingham Journal. 

With maps. 15s. net 


Collective Security 
in Swiss Experience 
WILLIAM E. RAPPARD 


Particularly important for those concerned with international affairs, this book 
surveys the federal development of Switzerland between 1291 and 1948. 
12s. 6d. net 
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SIR ATUL CHATTERJEE, G.C.I.E., K.C.S.I. 
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The Economist. 8s. 6d. net 
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